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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


It is unnecessary to say that the dominating event 

A Jinco Kine. of the past month has been President Cleveland’s 
stupefying effort to plunge the two great branches 

of the Anglo-Saxon race into a bloody war. At the time of writing 
it is uncertain whether he will succeed or not; nowadays we find 
ourselves one moment in a tornado of sensational excitement, and 
the next in an almost enervating calm; and it may be that by the 
time these pages are in the reader’s hands, affairs will have resumed 
a comparatively normal condition and the Americans will have 
recovered their sense of proportion. On the other hand, it is just 
conceivable that Mr. Cleveland might strike a popular chord of 
hatred to England. The people of whom he is the official mouth- 
piece may be weary of peace and progress, and, having selected 
something “cheap” to run into, are prepared to embark on an 
adventure against the British Empire. In any case a grave situa- 
tion has been created, and with all the goodwill in the world—and 
we have not as a nation been unmindful of our kinship to the 
American people, from whom we have pocketed affronts that 
we should not have tolerated at the hands of any other country, 
and which none of the older members of the company of nations 
would offer one another unless war were intended—the inci- 
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dent, if it retains the modest dimensions of an “incident,” cannot 
but affect the cordiality of our future relations with the United 
States. Mr. Cleveland’s provocation took the form of a message 
to Congress dealing with a despatch addressed by Lord Salisbury 
to Mr. Olney (the United States Secretary of State) in reference 
to a disputed boundary delimiting our colony of British Guiana 
from the Republic of Venezuela, of which the United States claim 
to be the patron, without, however, being willing to assume the 
responsibilities of a Protector. For the moment it is irrelevant to 
examine the merits of that dispute; let us assume that Venezuela 
is right on every point, and that the colony’s claim is a spurious 
one, which Lord Salisbury has adduced untenable arguments to 
support. Still, the amenities of international intercourse among 
civilized nations are held to preclude recourse to public menace 
until every form of diplomatic expostulation has been exhausted. 
The disheartening aspect of this document to all who labour to 
strengthen the ties between English-speaking peoples lies in the 
fact that a popularity-seeking President of great experience 
in guaging the opinion of his countrymen, should think it worth 
while to read the United States out of the comity of nations in 
order to obtain the anti-English vote. While we on our side are 
repelled by the thought of a civil war—a phrase made in England 
but without Transatlantic vogue—the President thinks to renew a 
depreciated political position by seeking to provoke a war with the 
Mother Country, and the attempt is universally regarded by his 
constituents as having taken the wind out of the sails of the oppos- 
ing faction! 


The Message, after affecting to discuss Lord Salis- 

THe MEssaGE. bury’s criticism of the Monroe Doctrine, and its 
inapplicability to the present boundary controversy, 

concluded with the announcement that as Great Britain declines to 
allow “ impartial arbitration” a free hand to carve into one of her 
colonies and transfer British subjects to one of the most thoroughly 
rotten Governments on the face of the earth, the United States 
must determine the matter for herself. Accordingly, the Message 
“suggested” that “Congress make an adequate appropriation for 
the expense of a commission to be appointed by the Executive, who 
shall make the necessary investigation and report upon the matter 
with the least possible delay. When such report is made and 
accepted it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the United States to 
resist by every means in its power, as a wilful aggression upon its 
rights and interests, the appropriation by Great Britain of any 
lands, or the exercise of Governmental jurisdiction over any terri- 
tory, which, after investigation, we have determined of right to 
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belong to Venezuela.” The President added that “in making 
these recommendations, I am fully alive to the full responsibility in- 
curred, and keenly realize all the consequences that may follow,” and 
concluded with a passage to the effect “ while it is a grievous thing 
to contemplate the two great English-speaking peoples of the world 
as being otherwise than friendly competitors in the onward march 
of civilization and strenuous and worthy rivals in all the arts of 
peace, there is no calamity which a great nation can invite which 
equals that which follows supine submission to wrong and injustice 
and a consequent loss of national self-respect and honour, beneath 
which is shielded and defended the people’s safety and greatness.” 
One of the most remarkable characteristics of the Americans is 
that they are not susceptible of surprise, and, so far from conster- 
nation being created by this unique document, we are told by The 
Times correspondent, who has worked splendidly in the interests 
of peace, that “as the message ended there was hearty clapping of 
hands from all quarters of the Chainber. The whole scene was a 
remarkable innovation on the usual decorum of the Senate, where 
Senators seldom, if ever, give vent to their feelings by applause. 
Some of the oldest Senators say that it was the most spontaneous 
demonstration in their recollection.” The usual deprecatory ex- 
planation that is given by superior persons who smile when 
one is disposed to treat as quite serious some political demon- 
stration in America is familiar to all of us; “no one takes 
that seriously in the States, it is simply done to catch the 
Irish vote.” We suppose there may be limits to what is legiti- 
mate in the vote-catching line. In Europe, however unscrupulous 
our domestic politics may be, we draw the line at playing with fire. 
What, however, is called “sensible American opinion” appears to 
be that so long as some offensive act on the part of the head of the 
State can be attributed to vote-catching, no other Power has a right 
to resent it. One of these days Portsmouth will be shelled in a 
friendly kind of way in order to screw up some doubtful voting 
element in the slums of Chicago. 


We are beginning to suspect that the Irish vote is 

Tue Senate. loaded with an unfair burden of responsibility. 
The constitution of the Senate makes it most 

difficult to understand how this unparalleled scene of enthusiasm 
can fairly be fathered on the sinister influence of the Irish Boss. 
What admirable actors American Senators must be if, while 
secretly cherishing good-will towards Great Britain, they break 
into transports of delirious enthusiasm when the prospect of a 
war with her is unfolded before them. Mr. Bryce, in his famous 
panegyric on the American Constitution, gave prominence to a 
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consideration of the “steadying and moderating power of the 
Senate.” The American Second Chamber has invariably been 
held up to the admiration of Englishmen as within their reach 
if they could only bring themselves to abandon the medieval 
basis of the House of Lords. Mr. Bryce, in summarizing the 
merits of the Senate, describes it as having been “a stouter 
bulwark against agitation” than the House of Representatives, 
“not merely because a majority of the Senators have always 
four years of membership before them, within which period public 
opinion may change, but also because the Senators have been 
individually stronger men than the Representatives. They are 
less democratic, not in opinion, but in temper, because they have 
more self-confidence, because they have more to lose, because ex- 
perience has taught them how fleeting a thing popular sentiment 
is and how useful a thing continuity of policy is.” The Senate has 
expressed more adequately “the judgment, as contrasted with 
the emotion, of the nation.” We do not make these references 
with the object of reflecting on the manner in which the Senate 
plays its allotted part in the American Constitution, but rather 
with the object of warning Englishmen against what may be a 
misconception, and a dangerous one. The organs of public opinion 
in this country have for years past been teaching us that the great 
mass of American citizens would revolt from the thought of a war 
with England as something matricidal and against nature, and the 
average Englishman has learnt to regard a “Civil War” as a sort 
of treason to the race. It would be a terrible awakening to learn 
that the English newspaper view of American feelings has no broad 
foundation of facts underlying it, and that “the judgment” as well 
as the “emotion” of the States were represented in that historic 
hand-clapping in the Senate. 


; Striking testimony to the want of mutuality of 
. See feeling between the two nations was afforded by 
the simultaneous appearance (December 20th) of 

“a leader” in The Daily Chronicle and a letter contributed by 
“An Anglo-American” to The Times. The “leader” ran as follows: 
“For our part, we prefer to make a repeated, a constant, an un- 
wearied appeal to the human and filial aspect of Anglo-American 
relations. It will not do to ignore them, or to forget them, at any 
period of the strain of temper and policy which must be endured 
during the next|few weeks and months. Many foolish tongues 
will be unloosed; many witless provocations will be given and ex- 
changed. Let us cleanse our hearts and our vocabularies of all 
such perilous stuff, and take our stand firmly and unalterably on 
the line that war between England and America is an impossible, 
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an unthinkable, an unholy thing.” The “ Anglo-American ” re- 
pudiates the idea that President Cleveland is “speaking to the 
gallery, unless, indeed, the gallery be taken to mean the entire 
American nation, which, be it known, is not composed wholly of 
Irishmen, nor restrained solely by the Irish vote. The Republic 
counts among its popular elements many millions of Germans, 
Slavs, and Latins who are not much more in love with England— 
rather less—than the Irish are.” In the writer’s judgment :— 


‘* It is, therefore, a mischievous as well as ridiculous thing to keep on repeating, 
as assurances of peace, protestations of love, kinship, mutuality of any kind, be- 
tween ‘ the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race,’ one of which contains pro- 
portionately very few people of Anglo-Saxon blood now, and will have to search 
for them with a microscope (if so disposed) in a few years’ time. . . . Ameri- 
cans, no doubt, of every race and descent are too sagacious and too busy to wish 
for war with England, or with any other country. Yet they are not one whit less 
disposed (should occasion seem to demand it) to enter into a conflict with England 
than with any other Power. In fact (and there is no use in closing our eyes to iv), 
a war with England would certainly prove more ‘ popular,’ and marshal more men 
under the banner of the American Union than a war with any other Great Power in 
Europe. Count the other European Powers on your fingers and see for yourself. 
A war with Germany (seeing that American Germans are 30 per cent. of all the 
foreign population, and all enthusiastic Teutons) would be next to impossible. 
With France? History and identical form of government, and the utter absence 
of conflicting enterprises and interests forbid it. With Russia? The two nations 
are the greatest of friends, and likely to remain so for ever. The other Powers of 
Europe do not count in this discussion.” 


On thinking the quarrel carefully over, the Americans will 
probably decide not to upset their business by pursuing it to the 
bitter end—we should like to think they might be deterred by 
their relationship to us, but we believe this element will play an 
inappreciable part in their decision. 


We dwell on this aspect of the crisis because it 

A ONESIDED reveals, if it is accurate, a permanent factor in 
our relations with the United States of which 

the omnipotent Man in the Street takes no account—it is a 
wholly unknown element in the “atmosphere” of our chief 
editorial offices. The universal British assumption is that a war 
between the two countries is remote beyond all human possibility, 
and certainly the desire for it has no lodgment in the brain of the 
most fantastic English fire-eater, and we cannot recall having ever 
met an Englishman who regarded the contingency as otherwise 
than horrible. Good feeling among nations is usually reciprocal ; 
but have we to face a singular exception to the rule as between 
ourselves and the United States? If we have not, there need never 
be the smallest anxiety as to the disturbance of our friendship, and 
either Government might bully and swagger to its heart’s content 
without endangering any interest but its own. If Lord Rosebery 
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or Lord Salisbury sought to raise the wind on the eve of a 
General Election by an unprovoked menace to the United States 
we do not believe that a single member of the aggressive party 
would be returned in any constituency in the United Kingdom 
It may be confidently affirmed that if this affection is a one-sided 
affair it is far better that a misleading though cherished illusion 
should be dispelled at once. If the two peoples are no more to one 
another than any two other competing Powers, they are far more 
likely to do business together on a sound basis than if one of them 
lives in a fool’s paradise as regards the attitude of the other. We 
have quoted from “ Anglo-American,” who was subsequently cor- 
roborated by another correspondent in The Times. He stated :— 
“In America there are about 1,000 daily papers. I have some 
knowledge of a considerable number of them, and can safely say 
that in 990 of them such expressions of friendship as are found 
almost daily in nine-tenths of the newspapers here, will be searched 
for in vain from one year’s end to another. It is, sir, to be hoped 
that, whatever inay be the outcome of the present misunderstand- 
ing, this persistent effort to force upon the American people an 
unrecognized kinship and undesired friendship—which, as your 
correspondent truly says, is at once ‘ mischievous’ and ‘ ridiculous’ 
—will be finally dropped.” A further correspondent in The Times 
writes :—*“I am glad to see Sir Michael Hicks-Beach is alive to the 
absurdity of the ‘kin-beyond-the-sea’ folly. Take my word for 
it, who have lived in America and among Americans in Paris for 
years, the total number of Americans influenced by this feeling is, 
at the very outside,a million anda half . . . anyone with the 
slightest knowledge of the facts is aware, the children born in 
America of English parents out-herod Herod, and are the most 
decided partizans of the America-for-the-Americans policy.” We 
commend these views to the serious meditation of Englishmen ; 
for, though depressing, they have a ring of truth and sincerity 
about them, and much has happened since the issue of the Message 
to confirm them. Let us disabuse our minds of a superstition— 
if it is a superstition. 


The effect of the President’s Message was electri- 

ary cal throughout the Union from sea-board to sea- 
Messace. board. Outside New York the Press was practically 
unanimous and fiercely enthusiastic in its praise. 

The elected Governors of the vast majority of the forty-four States 
telegraphed congratulations to Mr. Cleveland, the House of Repre- 
sentatives voted the suggested £20,000 to meet the expenses of the 
Commission without discussion or dissentient voice, the usual 


100,000 Irishmen to march on Canada were promised, and a promi- 
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nent Senator forthwith introduced a Bill proposing a vote of 
£20,000,000 for war expenses. The Senate, it is true, postponed 
consideration of the Commission Bill for a day, not, however, 
in obedience to the dictates of prudence and _ statesmanship, 
but in order that a Democratic President might not appear as 
carrying everything before him. These three days of unbridled 
Jingoism will leave a very unpleasant taste in the British mouth, 
us they show that all the active elements of American politics, 
Congress, the heads of the States, and the overwhelming 
majority of the newspapers are instantaneously placed at the 
service, regardless of party ties, of any ambitious politician 
who may make himself the mouthpiece of hostility to England. 
There is said to be a great reserve of common sense in the 
Union, which takes time to get into fighting line, but which, 
when it chooses to put forth its strength, can smash and pulverize 
politicians, pressmen, and Irish bosses. Certainly, if Mr. Godkin’s 
paper, The Evening Post, which is the organ of thoughtful New 
York, represents the great reserve of the nation, they condemn the 
Cleveland message as heartily as we do. From the first moment 
of its appearance The Evening Post (which is pro-Cleveland and 
Home Rule) condemned it in high and strenuous terms as a 
“ monstrous wickedness,” and appealed to the Christianity of the 
community to discharge its duty to the nation. The New York 
World, a paper of great circulation and enterprize, began by pro- 
nouncing the Message to be “a grave blunder,” and ended by de- 
claring it to be a crime as well. The New York Herald, after some 
reflection, opposed the President. Outside New York, however, so 
far as we could ascertain, not a single newspaper of importance, 
except The Boston Herald, remained immune to the Jingo fever 
which raged furiously in every city. 


It is unnecessary to describe the reception of the 
Presidential Message in this country; it had the 
good effect of demonstrating the solidarity of the 
nation in the face of foreign bluster. The Daily News, The Daily 
Chronicle, The Star, The Times, The Standard, and The St. James’s 
Gazette, to take three newspapers representing each political party, 
spoke with one voice, and expressed with moderation and force 
the indignation of the country at the outrage. Being mostly 
attached, however, to the fond belief we have referred to, there 
was a disposition in many English newspapers to treat the affair 
as a bad electioneering joke on Mr. Cleveland’s part, which would 
be warmly resented by his own people. However, the admirable 
gravity with which Canada received the news (she set to work 
without fluster or tall talk to see to her defences and prepare for all 
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contingencies), the attitude of the Continental Press, which, for the 
first time within man’s recollection, was moved to take Great Britain’s 
part, and the panic in the New York American markets, which 
cost American investments £200,000,000 in one day, and showed 
a significant want of self-confidence on the part of “business” 
America, all combined to bring home to us the seriousness of the 
situation. We give an extract from The Spectator, which fairly re- 
presents current British opinion. It is necessary to point out that 
The Spectator is the least bellicose paper in the world, and is so 
attached to “our kindred beyond the sea” as to have first applied 
the phrase “civil war” in reference to a breach between the two 
peoples ; it may be added that the prestige of The Spectator dates 
from the support it gave to the North in the American Civil War: 
“It is difficult for Englishmen at any time to conceive of circuw- 
stances under which they would willingly go to war with the 
United States; and at the present moment, owing both to perma- 
nent complications in Europe and to their desire—in which the 
statesmen of the Union share—to rescue the people of Armenia 
from a bloodthirsty tyranny, such a war will seem to them pecu- 
liarly horrible. It is clear, however, that the dominant party in the 
Union is putting forward pretensions to which no self-respecting 
Power can possibly submit. We cannot believe that the American 


people, in spite of the language of some politicians, desire such a 
struggle, as we are absolutely certain that no section of our peopie 
will regard it with any feeling but one of horror and detestation. 
To Englishmen war with America is civil war, a war which, unless 
driven to it by direct menaces to their own territory, they will 


never commence. Still, British Guiana, up to the Schomburgk 
line, is their own territory.” 


Having given some impression of the storm that 

7. See has arisen, it becomes necessary to revert to the 
fons et origo mali—the copious and elaborate 

despatch addressed by Mr. Olney to Mr. Bayard, the American 
Minister in London, on July 20th, and communicated to Lord 
Salisbury on August 7th. It is unnecessary to say that the 
American upholders of Mr. Olney attribute the mischief to Lord 
Salisbury’s replies, in which they find something provocative to the 
United States, rendering a bellicose message natural. Whichever 
view may be taken, it is to be hoped that both Americans and English- 
men will take the trouble to master the original documents, which 
well repay perusal apart from the present crisis. The first part of 
Mr. Olney’s despatch discusses the dispute between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, as to the true western boundary of the colony of British 
Guiana and consequently the eastern boundary of the Republic. 
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Mr. Olney’s information is derived from Venezuelan sources, which 
considering his own admission as to the internal condition of that 
country he might have shown some reserve in accepting, and in 
chronicling the diplomatic negotiations that have sought to settle 
the question he adopts throughout the Venezuelan view. The 
controversy cannot be intelligently understood without the aid of 
a good map, but a fair idea of Mr. Olney’s attitude can be derived 
from the summary he furnishes at the conclusion of the first stage 
of the despatch:—“ The important features of the existing situation, 
as shown by the foregoing recital, may be briefly stated :— 

“1. The title to territory of indefinite but confessedly very large 
extent is in dispute between Great Britain on the one hand, and 
the South American Republic of Venezuela on the other. 

“2. The disparity in the strength of the claimants is such that 
Venezuela can hope to establish her claim only through peaceful 
methods—through an agreement with her adversary either upon 
the subject itself or upon an arbitration. 

“3. The controversy with varying claims on the part of Great 
Britain has existed for more than half a century, during which 
period many earnest and persistent efforts of Venezuela to establish 
a boundary by agreement have proved unsuccessful. 

“4. The futility of the endeavour to obtain a conventional line 
being recognized, Venezuela, for a quarter of a century, has asked 
and striven for arbitration. 

“5, Great Britain, however, has always and continuously refused, 
and still refuses, to arbitrate except upon the condition of a renun- 
ciation of a large part of the Venezuelan claim, and of a concession 
to herself of a large share of the territory in controversy. 

“6. By the frequent interposition of its good offices at the 
instance of Venezuela, by constantly urging and promoting the 
restoration of diplomatic relations between the two countries, by 
pressing for arbitration of the disputed boundary, by offering to 
act as arbitrator, by expressing its grave concern whenever new 
alleged instances of British aggression upon Venezuelan territory 
have been brought to its notice, the Government of the United 
States has made it clear to Great Britain and to the world that the 
controversy is one in which both its honour and its:interests are 
involved, and the continuance of which it cannot regard with 
indifference.” 


How far this picture of Venezuela making “ many 
Messick. C@rnest and persistent efforts to establish a boun- 
dary by agreement,” which have only been 

thwarted by British greed and aggressiveness, is the true one, will 
be considered later on in the further light afforded by Lord 
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Salisbury’s version. The second part of Mr. Olney’s despatch is 
designed to justify the intervention of the United States in the 
controversy. He lays down in unimpeachable terms that “a nation 
may justly interpose in a controversy to which two or more other 
nations are the direct and immediate parties” whenever “ what is 
done or proposed by any of the parties primarily concerned is a 
serious and direct menace to its own integrity, tranquillity, or wel- 
fare.” Washington’s Farewell Address “explicitly warned his 
countrymen against entanglements” in European politics, and 
President Monroe supplied the converse of that advice by prescribing 
the limits of European interference on the American Continent. 
He declared (says Mr. Olney) “in effect that American non-inter- 
vention in European affairs necessarily implied and meant Euro- 
pean non-intervention in American affairs.” We give the full 
extract from the famous Monroe Message (dated 2nd December, 
1823) quoted by the despatch, as it is regarded as possessing a 
superhuman sanction by Americans far more moderate than Mr. 
Olney, and has been made the popular basis of the present Jingo 
agitation. Its authority is frequently cited by persons not only 
unacquainted with the circumstances confronting President Monroe, 
‘ut equally ignorant of the spirit in which he wrote, and the lan- 
guage he employed :— 


‘In the wars of the European Powers, in matters relating to themselves, we 
have never taken any part, nor does it comport with our policy to do so. It is 
only when our rights are invaded or seriously menaced that we resent injuries or 
make preparations for our defence. With the movements in this hemisphere we are, 
of necessity, more immediately connected, and by causes which must be obvious 
to all enlightened and impartial observers. The political system of the allied 
Powers is essentially different in this respect from that of America. This differ- 
ence proceeds from that which exists in their respective Governments. And to 
the defence of our own, which has been achieved by the loss of so much blood 
and treasure, and matured by the wisdom of their most enlightened citizens, and 
under which we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this whole nation is devoted. 
We owe it, therefore, to candour and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our peace and safety. With the existing Colonies or dependencies of any 
European Power we have not interfered and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence and maintained it, and 
whose independence we have, on great consideration and on just principles, 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other manner their destiny by any European Power, 
in any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. . . . Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at 
an early stage of the wars which have so long agitated that quarter of the globe, 
nevertheless remains the same, which is, not to interfere in the internal concerns 
of any of its powers, to consider the Government de facto as the legitimate 
Government for us, to cultivate friendly relations with it, and to preserve those 
relations by a frank, firm, and manly policy, meeting, in all instances, the just 
claims of every Power, submitting to injuries from none. But in regard to 
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these continents circumstances are eminently and conspicuously different. It is 
impossible that the allied Powers should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent without endangering our peace and happiness ; nor can 
anyone believe that our Southern brethren, if left to themselves, would adopt it 
of their own accord. It is equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold 
such interposition, in any form, with indifference.” 


The Message also declared that the American 

ot Se, continents were fully occupied and not open to 
further colonization by Europe, and that any 

European Powers violating these canons must be regarded as un- 
friendly by the United States. Mr. Olney’s application of Monroeism 
opens with a series of negatives which add to the difficulty of his 
subsequent task of reading the Venezuelan question into its scope: 
“Tt does not relieve any American State from its obligations as 
fixed by international law, nor prevent any European Power 
directly interested from enforcing such obligations or from inflict- 
ing merited punishment for the breach of them. It does not contem- 
plate any interference in the internal affairs of any American 
State, or in the relations between it and other American States. 
It does not justify any attempt on our part to change the estab- 
lished form of government of any American State, or to prevent 
the people of such State from altering that form according to their 
own will and pleasure. The rule in question has but a single pur- 
pose and object. It is that no European Power or combination of 
European Powers shall forcibly deprive an American State of the 
right and power of self-government, and of shaping for itself its 
own political fortunes and destinies.” There follows an enumeration 
of cases “wherein the rule in question has been affirmed and applied” 
which “demonstrate that the Venezuelan boundary controversy is 
far within the scope and spirit of that rule as uniformly accepted 
and acted upon.” One searches these instances in vain for the re- 
semblance. The evacuation of Mexico by the French is its “ most 
striking single achievement,” and “it has been used in the case of 
Cuba” to enforce the proposition that “the island will not be per- 
mitted to become the possession of any other European Power ” 
than Spain; among other achievements “it both neutralized any 
inter-oceanic canal across Central Africa, and expressly excluded 
Great Britain from occupying or exercising any dominion over any 
part of Central America”; it “ has been influential in bringing about 
the definite relinquishment of any supposed protectorate by Great 
Britain over the Mosquito Coast.” We also learn that: “ Another 
development of the rule, though apparently not necessarily required 
by either its letter or its spirit, is found in the objection to arbitra- 
tion of South American controversies by an European Power. 
American questions, it is said, are for American decision, and on 
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that ground the United States went so far as to refuse to 
mediate in the war between Chili and Peru jointly with Great 
Britain and France.” Mr. Olney proceeds to advance a contention 
which makes one regret that he should have wasted his time in 
compiling a despatch filling almost a page of The Times, for if it 
is sound it makes all prior as well as all subsequent argument 
superfluous, and settles a great many more important questions 
than a boundary dispute with Venezuela: “ A doctrine of American 
public law thus long and firmly established and supported could 
not easily be ignored in a proper case for its application, even were 
the considerations upon which it is founded obscure or question- 
able. No such objection can be made, however, to the Monroe 
doctrine, understood and defined in the manner already stated. 
It rests, on the contrary, wpon facts and principles that are both 
intelligible and incontrovertible. That distance and 3,000 miles of 
intervening ocean make any permanent political union between an 
European andan American State unnatural and inexpedient 
will hardly be denied.” We think it is not an unreasonable 
assumption that the passage we have italicized contains the 
kernel of the despatch. 


After this dogma the despatch wanders into a 

Fayette dissertation on the “ inalienable right of self- 
government,” which it is the duty of the United 

States to protect in the Western Hemisphere, as she is the only 
Power there in the true sense of the term. As having a vital 
interest in the welfare of the States of South America, owing to 
“geographical proximity,” * “natural sympathy,” and “similarity 
of governmental constitutions,’ and being ardently attached 
to the cause of “popular self-government,” which is “ healing for 
all nations,” + the United States cannot tolerate “that the political 
control of an American State shall. be forcibly assumed by an 
European Power.” At present the United States is the master of 
the situation in the West: “ All the advantages of this superiority 
are at once imperilled if the principle be admitted that European 
Powers may convert American States into colonies or provinces of 
their own. The principle would be eagerly availed of, and every 
Power doing so would immediately acquire a base of military 
operations against us.” There is a good deal more in this strain, 
and one rubs one’s eyes as one reads what amounts to a manifesto 


* The United States is between 4,000 and 5,000 miles from parts of South 
America. 

+ Venezuela has been the scene of forty-five revolutions since she attained self- 
government. 
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against all European Powers having possessions in the other Hemis- 
phere: “with the Powers of Europe permanently encamped on 
American soil, the ideal conditions we have thus far enjoyed can- 
not be expected to continue. We too must be armed to the teeth, 
we too must convert the flower of our male population into soldiers 
and sailors, and, by withdrawing them from the various pursuits of 
peaceful industry, we too must practically annihilate a large share 
of the productive energy of the nation.” At last we reach the 
nutshell that this immense hammer has been preparing to crack. 
“The application of the doctrine to the boundary dispute between 
Great Britain and Venezuela remains to be made, and presents 
no real difficulty. Though the dispute relates to a boundary- 
line, yet, as it is between States, it necessarily imports political 
control to be lost by one party and gained by the other.” 
However, as it cannot be assumed in the face of Great Britain’s 
denial that she is “usurping dominion over Venezuelan terri- 
tory,” the United States “can take sides with neither until the 
merits are authoritatively ascertained.” As she is entitled to 
resent “any sequestration of Venezuelan soil by Great Britain,” 
she is “necessarily entitled to know whether such sequestration 
has occurred or is now going on.” The despatch concludes with 
references to five arbitrations to which Great Britain has been a 


party, and instructs Mr. Bayard to represent to Lord Salisbury 
that “the foregoing views call for a definite decision upon the 
point whether Great Britain will consent or will decline to submit 


the Venezuelan boundary question in its entirety to impartial 
arbitration.” 


If the sanctity of Monroeism be accepted a com- 

oy plete answer to Mr. Olney’s despatch is afforded by 

v. a short passage towards the end of it: “The de- 

MR. OLNEY.  Glaration of the Monroe Message—that existing 
colonies or dependencies of an European Power wouid not be inter- 
fered with by the United States—means, colonies or dependencies 
then existing with their limits, as then existing.” The Monroe 
Message was enunciated in 1823, ie., twenty-seven years after 
Great Britain had acquired, by conquest, the Dutch settlements, 
comprising territory extending far beyond the present disputed 
boundary. The frontier was marked by British authorities, and at 
the Treaty of 1814 (nine years before the Monroe Message) the 
formal cession was placed on record without any objection from 
Spain, though she was a party to the negotiations preceding the 
Treaty and knew perfectly well where we had laid down the frontier. 
We derive our title by a conquest from the Dutch in 1796, which 
was ratified by Treaty in 1814; Venezuela derives by virtue of a 
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successful insurrection from Spain, which was not consummated at 
the time of the Treaty. She must be consequently held bound by 
Spanish concessions. If it is inadmissible to go behind the utterance 
of the United States President of 1823 our title to territory beyond 
the Schomburgk line (drawn inside the original frontier), which we 
have declared our willingness to submit to arbitration, is inde- 
feasible. 


Lord Salisbury replied to Mr. Olney, after an in- 

—— - terval of over three months, which we do not think 
Message, should strike those who have read the latter's des- 
patch as excessive. Lord Salisbury divided his 

reply into two despatches, the first of which deals with the 
general propositions laid down by the American Secretary of State, 
while the second gives the British version of the boundary contro- 
versy with Venezuela. In reference to Mr. Olney’s “application of 
the political maxims which are well known in American discussion 
under the naine of the Monroe doctrine,” Lord Salisbury points out 
that this “doctrine” has never before been advanced on behalf of 
the United States in any written communication addressed to 
another Government, though it has considerable currency among 
publicists in the United States.* It is reported to have influenced 
the American Government in its foreign policy, but Mr. Clayton 
(Secretary of State under President Taylor) stated it had not been 
adopted by his administration. President Monroe’s two main pro- 
positions (1) that America had ceased to be a field for European 
colonization, (2) that Europe must not extend its political system 
to America, or control the political system of American commu- 
nities who had recently declared their independence, were uttered 
at a time when the dangers thus guarded against were not as 
imaginary as they are to-day. The Holy Alliance, the Congress of 
Laybach and Verona, the French invasion of Spain to support a 
tottering form of government “were fresh in the mind of President 
Monroe when he penned his celebrated Message” (as the reader has 
gathered from the lengthy extract previously quoted), and the 
system, the application of which to the American Continent “he 
so resolutely deprecates” was that “adopted by certain powerful 
States upon the Continent of Europe of combining to prevent by 
force of arms the adoption in other countries of political institu- 
tions which they disliked, and to uphold by external pressure those 
which they approved.” Various communities in South America 


It may be worth noting that the word Monroe is not to be found in the index 
of Mr, Bryce’s ubiquitous work, The American Commonwealth (3 vols., 1888), and 
the writer has been unable to find any discussion of the Monroe Doctrine in its 1900 
pages. 
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had recently declared their independence, which had not yet been 
recognized by Spain and Portugal, and it was not chimerical 
to anticipate that “ the same spirit which had dictated the French 
expedition into Spain might inspire the more powerful Govern- 
ments of Europe with the idea of imposing by force of European 
arms, upon the South American communities, the form of govern- 
ment and the political connection which they had thrown off.” In 
declaring that the United States would resist such a step President 
Monroe adopted a policy “ which received the entire sympathy of 
the English Government.” 


: _ The despatch, if tempted to digress, might have 
— added that so strongly was the British Foreign 
Minister of the day (Mr. Canning) opposed to the 
anticipated French adventure in South America that in the autumn 
of 1823 he officially informed France that it could only be pursued 
at the expense of a war with Great Britain. Indeed, the negotia- 
tions between Canning and Mr. Rush (the American Minister) 
related in Stapylton’s Political Life of Canning, to which atten- 
tion has been called by a recent correspondent in The Tumes, 
suggest that Canning was the originator of the Monroe Message. 
He sounded Mr. Rush in August as to whether the “ two Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the United States might not come to 
some understanding with each other on the subject of the Spanish- 
American colonies,’ he proposed a joint declaration of policy 
intimating the disapprobation of Great Britain and the United 
States of any project which might be cherished by any European 
Power of a possible enterprise for reducing the colonies to subju- 
gation on the behalf or in the name of Spain; or the acquisition 
of any part of them to itself by union or by conquest. Mr. Rush 
had not authority to participate in such a policy, but it is difficult 
to believe that the Monroe Message would have been issued three 
months after without the prior backing of Canning. At that time 
the population of the United States was about 12,000,000, that of 
France over 30,000,000. 


_— Lord Salisbury points out that none of the dangers 
ee MeeacaTION apprehended sixty years ago are on the horizon at 

the present time. There is no Holy Alliance 
seeking to impose a system on the American Continent, and no 
European State meditates treating any part of the American Conti- 
nent as a“ fit object of European Colonization.” Great Britain “ is 
imposing no system upon Venezuela,” and does not concern herself 
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with the political institutions selected by the Venezuelans. They 
are neighbours differing “as to the line by which their dominions 
are separated,” it is difficult to see how the question can affect 
any other State, and it was nothing to do with any questions 
treated by President Monroe. Mr. Olney’s interpretation of 
Monroeism, however, appears to involve that “when an European 
Power has a frontier difference with a South American community 
the European Power shall consent to refer that controversy to 
arbitration,” and Great Britain is informed that the refusal to bow 
to this decree will “ greatly embarrass the future relations ” between 
herself and the United States. After discussing the operation of 
arbitration, and some of the obstacles to its success, such as 
“insuring compliance with the award when it is made,’* Lord 
Salisbury reaches the conclusion that the only parties competent 
to decide whether in any particular case it is a suitable method of 
procedure are those “ whose rival contentions are in issue.” The 
claim of a third nation unaffected by the controversy to impose 
this procedure has no foundation in the law of nations. In a 
weighty passage Lord Salisbury distinguishes between a 
“doctrine” clothed with the sanction of international law and a 
“policy” expounded by an eminent statesman and generally 
adopted by a great nation. The latter “must always be mentioned 
with respect,” but it has not the authority of international law, 
which is “founded on the general consent of nations,” and the 
Monroe “doctrine” has not since been accepted by the Govern- 
ment of any other country. As for Mr. Olney’s principle that 
“American questions are for American discussion,” even “ if 
it received any countenance from the language of President 
Monroe” (which it does not), “it cannot be sustained by any 
reasoning drawn from the law of nations.” He adds:—<The 
Government of the United States is not entitled to affirm as 
a universal proposition, with reference to a nuinber of independent 
States for whose conduct it assumes no responsibility, that its 
interests are necessarily concerned in whatever might befall those 
States simply because they are situated in the Western Hemisphere. 
It may well be that the interests of the United States are affected 
by something that happens to Chili or to Peru, and that that cir- 
cumstance may give them the right of interference; but such a 
contingency may equally happen in the case of China or Japan, 
and the right of interference is not more extensive or more assured 
in the one case than in the other.” 


* The United States have deali a damaging, if not a fatal blow at the prestige 
of arbitration by declining to pay the sum awarded to this country by the Behring 
Sea Commission. 
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Lord Salisbury concluded his first and general 

RerLy TO despatch with a vigorous repudiation of Mr. Olney’s 

startling development of Monroeism, which can 

only be interpreted to mean “that the union between Great Britain 

and Canada, between Great Britain, Jamaica, and Trinidad, between 

Great Britain and British Honduras or British Guiana, are inex- 
pedient and unnatural.” Lord Salisbury adds :— 


‘© President Monroe disclaims any such inference from his doctrine : but in this, 
as in other respects, Mr. Olney develops it. He lays down that the inexpedient 
and unnatural character of the union between a European and American State is 
so obvious that it ‘will hardly be denied.” Her Majesty’s Government are pre- 
pared emphatically to deny it on behalf of both the British and American people 
who are subject to her Crown. They maintain that the union between Great 
Britain and her territories in the Western Hemisphere is both natural and ex- 
pedient. They fully concur with the view which President Monroe apparently 
entertained, that any disturbance of the existing territorial distribution in that 
hemisphere by any fresh acquisitions on the part of any European State would be 
a highly inexpedient change. But they are not prepared to admit that the recog- 
nition of that expediency is clothed with the sanction which belongs to a doctrine 
of international law. They are not prepared to admit that the interests of the 
United States are necessarily concerned in every frontier dispute which may arise 
between any two of the States who possess dominion in the Western Hemisphere ; 
and still less can they accept the doctrine that the United States are entitled to 
claim that the process of arbitration shall be applied to any demand for the sur- 
render of territory which one of those States may make against another.” 


Lord Salisbury’s second despatch records the prolonged 

—_—— VEL“ negotiations with Venezuela for the determination of 
a the boundary dispute, and we shall, for fear of drowning 
UIANA. . ° 
our readers with documents, confine ourselves to a brief 

epitome of the argument. We derive our claim from the Dutch, 
and the Venezuelans theirs from Spain; our possessions, extending 
beyond the present disputed boundary, were confirmed to us by 
treaty in 1814, without protest from Spain, who was aware of the 
boundary we had claimed. After various vicissitudes, Venezuela 
emerged as an independent Power in 1830, on the best possible 
terms with Great Britain, and raised no question as to boundaries 
for more than ten years. In 1840, Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) 
Schomburgk, who was intimately acquainted with the country from 
previous explorations, was deputed to delimit the boundary. His 
work consisted in ascertaining from historical research and local 
investigation the limits of Dutch possessions and the zone from 
which all trace of Spanish influence was absent. He drew the 
famous “Schomburgk line” well inside what he thought Great 
Britain might fairly claim. We have offered to arbitrate our rights 
beyond this line. In 1844 the Venezuelan Minister raised claims 
based on the original discovery of America by Spain, and vague 


opinions found in the writings of travellers and geographers, and 
VOL, XXVI. 39 
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demanded that the river Essequibo, which is in the heart of British 
Guiana, should be the recognized boundary. Lord Aberdeen pro- 
nounced this to be impossible, but, out of friendliness to Venezuela, 
proposed a deflection from portions of the Schomburgk frontier, 
stipulating, however, that no part of the proposed union should be 
made over to a foreign Power, and that protection should be 
accorded to the Indian tribes inhabiting it. The Venezuelan 
Government did not reply to this proposal, and, after an interval 
of six years, was informed that it had lapsed. In the same year 
an agreement was made between the two Governments to 
abstain from encroaching on disputed territory,and Great Britain 
has undoubtedly been weak in permitting certain breaches of 
this agreement. From 1857 to 1876 nothing could be done with 
the Venezuelan authorities as the country was a prey to civil com- 
motion. In 1879 Sefior Rojas reopened negotiations by claiming up 
to the Essequibo, and in subsequent communications we countered 
by claiming up to the Orinoco, which is the extreme limit of our 
claim. In 1881 the Venezuelans proposed the “ Aberdeen line,” 
but on ascertaining that in the intervening thirty-five years settle- 
ments had been made beyond it by men relying on the benefits of 
British rule, Lord Granville was obliged to decline, but in order 
to effect a settlement offered the “Granville line,” lying between 
the portion laid down by Sir Robert Schomburgk and that pro- 
posed by Lord Aberdeen. To this proposal no reply was ever 
vouchsafed. Venezuela continued making breaches in the “ Agree- 
ment of 1850,” and we were compelled to send a British magistrate 
into the threatened district to assert British rights. 


Great Britain continued to try and close the weari- 

Cross or Some and barren negotiations, and Lord Rosebery 
NEGOTIATIONS. proposed “a line ” in 1886 between the “ Aberdeen” 
and “Granville” lines, but without obtaining any 

satisfaction. Venezuela preferred to keep the question open—it 
flourished her jangling factions—by claiming arbitration up to the 
Essequibo, comprising territory that has been in incontestable 
possession of the Dutch and English for two hundred years. At 
the end of that year it was accordingly declared that no further 
concessions would be offered within the Schomburgk frontier, which 
has for more than fifty years been regarded as the irreducible 
minimum of our rights, though for the sake of peace and settle- 
ment concessions inside it have been offered by various Foreign 
Ministers. These concessions have naturally narrowed with each 
succeeding decade owing to the spread of British settlements, 
made in the expectation that they would not be transferred to the 
chaotic political system of Venezuela. Research conducted in the 
archives of Spain and Holland have confirmed the view that we are 
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entitled to territory extending far beyond the demarcation of Sir 
Robert Schomburgk ; we have at all times been willing to waive 
our rights to a portion of this extension, while as to another por- 
tion, we have always been willing to arbitrate, but within that line 
we have never admitted that our rights are open to question, 
though “as a matter of friendship and conciliation” we have 
offered concessions within it. Lord Salisbury concludes with a 
summary of the position of “ Her Majesty’s Government ” :—“ They 
have repeatedly expressed their readiness to submit to arbitration 
the conflicting claim of Great Britain and Venezuela to large tracts 
of territory which from their auriferous nature are known to be of 
almost untold value. But they cannot consent to entertain, or to 
submit to the arbitration of another Power or of foreign jurists, 
however eminent, claims based on the extravagant pretensions of 
Spanish officials in the last century, and involving the transfer of 
large numbers of British subjects who have for many years en- 
joyed the settled rule of a British Colony, to a nation of different 
race and language, whose political system is subject to frequent 
disturbance, and whose institutions as yet too often afford very 
inadequate protection to life and property. No issue of this 
description has ever been involved in the questions which Great 
Britain and the United States have consented to submit to arbitra- 
tion, and Her Majesty’s Government are convinced that in similar 
circumstances the Government of the United States would be 
equally firm in declining to entertain proposals of such a nature.” 


We do not think that anyone who applies an 
SHOULD open mind to the chronicle of the negotiations 
WE SURRENDER. between Great Britain and Venezuela jointly re- 
corded by Mr. Olney and Lord Salisbury, can close 
its perusal with a feeling that our Foreign Office has put itself in 
the wrong. It appears to us that if a different answer had been 
returned to the Venezuelan claim after it had been indorsed by the 
United States, Great Britain would have been fairly open to the 
reproach of bullying the weak and truckling to the strong. 
Throughout the negotiations with the smaller republic, however, 
our Government has most carefully abstained during fifty years from 
taking advantage of its superior strength. The conciliatory offers 
have invariably proceeded from us, and the stiffness and incivility 
have been exclusively manifested on the Venezuelan side. Three 
times we have been willing to deviate from our strict rights 
in order to arrive at a settlement. It is difficult to see how this 
can be held to weaken our position. It is a familiar feature of all 
negotiations, whether between individuals or nations, one side 
being generally more anxious than the other to terminate the 
controversy. It cannot be reiterated too often that the Venezuelan 
39* 
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“eclaim,” which Mr. Olney has ordered us to submit to arbitration, 
comprises territory which has been in continuous occupation of 
the Dutch and their successors, the British, for two hundred years. 
It is now occupied by over 40,000 British subjects, and if the 
Imperial Government had consented to submit to foreign arbi- 
tration an integral part of British Guiana, there is no reason why 
they should decline a similar proposal directed against British 
subjects in Gibraltar, Canada, or even Kent. We should not allow 
ourselves to be influenced by the fact that this preposterous proposal 
has been rashly seconded by a nation of great resources, with whom 
it is important to us to remain on friendly terms. We trust the 
Cabinet and the country will take to heart the closing words of 
Mr. Cleveland’s message :—“ There is no calamity which a great 
nation can invite which equals that which follows supine submis- 
sion to wrong and injustice and a consequent loss of national self- 
respect and honour, beneath which is shielded and defended the 
people’s safety and greatness.” 


We have discussed the great event of the month 

THE OutLoox. in unusual detail, because we cannot help feeling 

that in spite of the financial panic there has been 

a disposition among intelligent Englishmen to treat it somewhat 
lightly, and to assume as a matter of course that it must blow over. 
This is partly due to the unflagging optimism of our principal 
newspapers, which will certainly succeed in preserving peace if it 
can be maintained by a flood of pacific and friendly articles on this 
side of the Atlantic. The Americans, however, appear to be annoyed 
at this treatment, which shows how thoroughly Great Britain has got 
on their nerves. It is indeed difficult to know how to treat them when 
we are at issue. They command a robust vocabulary of Anglo-Saxon 
which they are not backward in using. When we refrain from reply 
we are accused of superciliousness ; if we defend ourselves with any 
firmness apprehensive London correspondents in New York im- 
plore us not to aggravate the situation by irritating the public 
mind in the States. It is this extraordinary sensitiveness which 
constitutes the real danger and renders the coming weeks so full of 
mischievous possibilities. It would be wrong to say that only the 
chapter of accidents can save the two nations from a hideous 
catastrophe; but there are conceivable contingencies, e.g., in Vene- 
zuela or in Canada, which the Americans, in the temper into which 


they have been so wickedly lashed by a desperate politician, might 
find unendurable. 


It is very evident that a revolution is brewing in 

Tue Boers the Transvaal. The Times pithily observes that 
AND THE : 

Urrtanpers, that country has for a long time been regarded as 

“the last refuge of patriarchal despotism.” This 


despotism displays itself by insisting upon Dutch schoolmasters for 
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English-speaking children, and upon Dutch-speaking mining in- 
spectors when only American and Scotch inspectors are to be 
obtained, who of course do not know a word of the Dutch language, 
Now the Uitlanders, who are chiefly English, outnumber the 
whole original population in a proportion of three or four to 
one; they are not allowed to vote or to have any voice in the 
affairs of the country, notwithstanding that they provide most 
of its revenue. Of course, it is absurd to suppose that a small 
Dutch oligarchy can be permitted to ignore the claims of the 
majority of the population. If the Boers had been less domineer- 
ing they would have deserved more sympathy. They fought 
splendidly for their independence, and now see themselves slowly 
submerged by the irrepressible British Colonials. They have, 
however, been both harsh and arrogant towards Europeans and 
natives. Mr. Hallé, the editor of The Johannesburg Critic, has 
drawn up a report on the treatment of natives by the Boers. He 
says in it :— 


‘*T maintain that the facts hereinafter laid down prove that the habitual atti- 
tude of the Transvaal Boers towards the three-quarters of a million of natives 
handed over to them by Her Majesty’s Government in 1884 is that of a master-race 
to a set of beings entirely dependent (without appeal) on their decision as to what 
is justifiable in their treatment of them, and that, owing to the fact that the Boers 
of the Transvaal have been for 200 years at constant warfare with the natives of 
South Africa, and have during that period opposed, and do still steadily oppose, the 
advance of European civilization, their idea of what is justifiable towards the 
natives of this country is at one with that entertained by Europeans in the old 
slave-trading days, but is not compatible with the idea of civilization of the 
present day, and is not to be endured.” 


It is thought a revolution may possibly break out in the Trans- 
vaal next month after the meeting of the Raad, which is the 
Boer consultative Chainber, supposing that oligarchic body refuses 
to make any concessions. Probably there will be some fighting. 
We know that the Boers are brave and are good marksmen, but a 
great deal of rifle practice has been going on among the Europeans 
belonging to the mines, and Mr. Rhodes has maintained in effici- 
ency a great portion of the force which did such excellent service 
in the Matabele War. Fortunately Mr. Gladstone’s paralyzing 
influence has been removed, and if fighting takes place our next 


settlement with the Boers is likely to be more satisfactory than the 
last one. 


The effect of the American sally on Great Britain 

THe DeATH- will be to confirm the impasse of the Turkish 
WARRANT OF : : , - 

Armenta, Situation. The President’s Message is properly 

described by The Spectator as the Death-Warrant 

of Armenia. We cannot undertake the risk of a war in Europe as 

well as a war with America. And yet the situation there is intol- 


erable. It is summed up in the heading: “ Perfect tranquillity 
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and continued massacres.” The Sultan has done his worst and 
has lost all authority outside Constantinople. Apparently he is 
powerless to stay the ferocious persecution which he has encouraged 
so long. He issues decrees that persons guilty of murder, incen- 
diarism, pillage, and other misdeeds shall be severely punished, 
and yet during the month more than 100 villages have been sacked 
and more than 1,000 people have been killed ; while half-a-million 
Armenians are homeless; the massacre in the Kaiserieh district 
continued for three days. “ All kinds of excesses were committed, 
and Armenian women and girls were outraged by gendarmes as well 
as by the marauders” (The Times). The Daily News correspon- 
dent tells us even worse: “ Last week, from Terchan (in the Baiburt 
district of the Erzeroum vilayet), where 1,225 Armenians were killed 
in the villages, 322 survivors were induced by threats to accept 
Islam, and were publicly circumcized, among them being the act- 
ing Bishop. In the Kharput vilayet, where fifty-three villages were 
burned, their churches demolished, and forty-nine clergymen 
killed. the dead are to this day lying in the roads, there being 
none tobury them. Many of the surviving clergy have shaved their 
beards and become Moslems. In the village of Hussenik, close to 
Kharput, all the survivors of the massacre have accepted Islain.” 
The last Turkish device is to publish official reports of the 
massacre of Turks by Armenians. Our press correspondents 
declare these to be absolute fabrications. Such is the situation 
urgently demanding energetic action. The American menace, which 
The New York World describes as “the monumental crime of the 
century ”—certainly it surpasses in immorality the coup d’état of 
Louis Napoleon—warns us, however, to stay our action and husband 
our resources. We protest against any Quixotic folly which will 
cripple us in this possible encounter. It is melancholy to find a 
newspaper of the calibre of The Spectator urging the Government to 
blockade Salonica, Smyrna, and Jeddah, and to make a descent of 
troops upon the Euphrates, and giving as one reason that we shall, 
by this means, conciliate American opinion! So far, the European 
Powers have obtained nothing by their joint action. The admis- 
sion of the second guard ships is merely a diplomatic triumph. 
The ambassadors are reduced to the occupation of tabulating the 
accounts of the massacre. Energetic concerted action between 
rival powers seems to be an impossibility. One Power will have to 
act alone: it cannot be Great Britain—for the present. 


AMERICAN POLITICS, 


THe Venezuelan question has come over to us in the closing days 
of the year just in time to mark a very interesting tercentenary. In 
1595 Sir Walter Raleigh penetrated Venezuela, and explored the 
Orinoco towards its sources in quest of the fabled city of Manoa, 
the walls whereof, of solid gold, were lapped by the waters of 
a vast inland sea. And a little later Sir Walter, being at that 
time in danger of a lasting exclusion from public life, assured King 
James that he held the clue to the golden city of the South; where- 
upon, having been released from his dungeon, he, with his free- 
booters, set sail from Plymouth, and having attacked the Spanish 
settlements on the Orinoco, in a time of profound peace, on his 
return to England the career of our gallant adventurer was pre- 
sently cut short by the headsman’s axe. If history can be trusted 
Sir Walter was a glorious “jingo,” and who can tell but that 
three hundred years later the history of his tragic fate may be now 
about to repeat itself. 

As to the Venezuelan incident itself, there is little that need be 
said. Two policemen in the service of British Guiana having been 
forcibly abducted, were released with profuse apologies by the 
Venezuelan authorities. A government may be relied on, not to 
apologize when in the right. The release and the apology notwith- 
standing, merely “ oral collateral” being an unsatisfying security 
for damages of this nature, the British Government has now handed 
in a demand for compensation to President Crespo; and this de- 
mand for £12,000 elicits from Mr. Cleveland a most irrelevant 
discussion of the Monroe Doctrine—the doctrine that no European 
nation should extend its territorial possessions in the Americas. 
The entire episode is a reminder of what Disraeli once said of 
England: “The country,” said Mr. Disraeli, “is not governed by 
logic, but by the House of Commons” ; and Palmerston sounded a 
note of warning even yet more serious, when he declared that the 
day of judgment was less formidable than the day of no judg- 
ment. As to the kidnapping of our police, it is proper to say that 
Great Britain has been for years past much too slow to anger when 
dealing with such offences. Recently, when in Sydney, I found 
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Parliament there quite unpleasantly excited, indeed, almost em- 
bittered, over what is known as the Costa Rica case. The captain 
of the Costa Rica, a Colonial whaler, having been arrested by the 
Dutch on some wholly inadequate charge, was forthwith laid by the 
heels in a filthy Dutch jail in the Moluccas. It would not be easy 
to exaggerate the irritation of our people in New South Wales 
because of the alleged indifference and supineness of the Mother 
Country in calling the Netherlands Government to account. 

A more infamous case still is the recent murder of Mr. Stokes in 
East Africa in order to steal his ivory, for which murder we hold 
Belgium responsible; and that a friendly nation of our own kins- 
folk, like the Americans—a nation of most adventurous proclivities, 
should fail to make common cause with us the whole world over, so 
as to afford our citizens, jointly, the protection of whichever flag 
happens to be nearest—such an attitude as this, is in the last degree 
reactionary and unworthy. In the case of members of America’s 
mission stations, which are scattered all over creation, our war 
ships and our consuls have always acted as though American 
missionaries in any time of danger were the subjects of the Queen ; 
and it may not be unbecoming to add that those of us who meet 
travelled Americans in the world’s highways and bye-ways, never I 
think, have failed to experience a proper pride in sharing with them 
the sporting or social amenities of our vast common heritage. It 
has been my good fortune to meet Americans everywhere from the 
Golden Gates to the Golden Horn, from Portland to the Pirzus. 
What skies then have not fallen these few days past when our friend 
at many a camp fire has arisen incontinently and slapped our 
face. 

Clearly there is a Monroe Doctrine, and a need of it. Let us 
admit that it is sacrosanct: the graveyards of Virginia and Ken- 
tucky are eloquent of it, since brother killed brother in its name. 
Because of it also France left Maximilian to hisfate. And our ad- 
miration of all that the Monroe Doctrine involves has been no small 
part of our admiration for the federal constitution of Washington 
and Hamilton. It has fenced out from the New World the quarrels 
and the camps of the Old, and this for the benefit of all mankind. 
But what has this to do with the abduction of two policemen on the 
neutral strip of the Orinoco ? 

For this, and not any boundary question, is the cause of the pre- 
sent dispute between England and Venezuela. The boundary trouble 
is just where it has been at any time since 1830. Our demand on 
President Crespo is for a sum of money, which is the only form of 
punishment that really goes home to these dago protégés of “ Uncle 
Sam.” The despatches, indeed, which have passed between Wash- 


ington and Westminster seem to show that Lord Salisbury is a much 
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better Monroeist than Mr. Cleveland. Mr. Cleveland, strange to say, 
writes, that “any adjustment of boundary which Venezuela may 
deem for her advantage, and may enter into of her own free will, 
cannot, of course, be objected to by us.” 

Here, then, is a precedent for the abandonment of the entire 
Monroe Doctrine. Does Mr. Cleveland mean that President Dole, 
who offered the Sandwich Islands to the United States, is at liberty 
to “ adjust the boundaries ” of these islands by selling out to Great 
Britain or to Japan ? If this is the view of the President of the United 
States, then it is little wonder that the New York Sun, the brightest 
of Democratic newspapers, has continued to stigmatize Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Hawaiian policy as the “ policy of infamy.” 

The Monroe Doctrine, then, is one which commends itself 
equally to Englishmen and to Americans. “ Australia for the 
Australians!” here again is the Monroe idea. We applaud the 
decision of the United States that the quarrels of the Old World, 
its militarism, with all the checks and balances of its inevitable 
diplomacy, shall not be transferred to the soil of the New World. 
But even this doctrine admits of those limitations which are im- 
posed by the humanities. Guiana is as much a state of our Union, 
as Montana is a state of the American Union. Guiana too is for 
all practical purposes as near to Westminster, as Montana is to 
Washington ; suppose for one moment that across the frontier from 
Montana in British Columbia, Canada kept open sanctuary for the 
criminal classes—the horse thieves and “road agents,” who are 
“wanted ” from time to time in the United States; how long 
would it be before such a robbers’ roost was invaded from south 
the line by ‘‘the boys in blue?” During years past I have heard 
the Monroe Doctrine discussed at Washington in all its phases; it 
is very near and dear, especially to the Republican Party ; its 
denunciation by the party of President Cleveland led to the war. 
The South at that time went “ solid”? for the right to secede; and 
in order that two separate powers, administering about equal areas, 
and requiring two vast standing armies, should not spring into 
being upon the continent of America, brother fought brother, for 
an idea. A splendid fight, for a high ideal, and the Monroe Doctrine 
received a bloody consecration. Such episodes then as this in 
Venezuela serve chiefly to remind us less of her rights, than of 
those evident duties undertaken by the United States, duties which 
are evolving because of the amazing growth of a great nation. We 
may well be permitted to ask whether the time has not now come 
in her national life, when she can afford to hold herself responsible 
for law and order in all Central and South America; countries of 
great fertility and of varied resources, but in which the vileness 
and venality of the governing classes have contrived to run to 
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waste perhaps a sixth of our entire human heritage. ‘T'o those of 
us who have watched the developments within the United States 
during the past twenty years with affectionate bewilderment, the 
time does seem to have come for the resolute acceptance of such 
responsibilities. Why then does not Washington appoint a Boundary 
Commission, establish a department of State, and in future in case 
of European claims for reparation, let America’s warships and not 
ours collect the bill ? 

But if the time has not yet quite come for such a pan-American 
union, still it is only in abeyance; and this being so, let our Western 
kinsfolk recall at moments like these, that our population in these 
islands is congesting ; that the universal depression in agriculture 
has for the time past closed the outlet for emigration to the colder 
and costlier world of Canada or the States; that the semi-tropical 
regions of South America are every day becoming more important 
to the nations of Europe; and that if our people go South to settle, 
they must be protected in property and person. 

So much for the international aspects of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Public opinion here finds no fault with the very remarkable 
ebullition of unanimity in the United States, but only with the 
alleged cause of offence. The English Press has adopted a very 
dignified and rational attitude ; unfortunately the American Press, 
as is its wont, holds England up to the execration of the more 
ignorant classes, as a bully and a land-grabber. A more civil and 
reasonable recognition would be that the population of these small 
islands is at present increasing with unprecedented rapidity ; that 
the world’s problem of the pressure of population on space is of all 
the most perplexing, and that we naturally hold that the best 
occupancy of the earth’s waste places is an Anglo-Saxon occupancy. 

Believing, then, that there is not the remotest antagonism 
between the two nations on the subject of the Monroe Doctrine, the 
question arises, how has it happened that this amazing message 
came to be sent to Congress? Because the worst thing, excepting 
one only, that can happen, is just what is likely to happen. When 
the shouters are exhausted, and the stage is cleared of this most 
expensive pantomime, then it is nearly certain that the American 
nation—a nation very receptive to the ridiculous element in things, 
will quickly recognize the ridiculous in what has now happened. I| 
recall an amusing story of the late Lord Cardigan, of Balaclava 
fame, who was probably the most cyclonic-tempered man of his 
time. He was shooting pheasants at Dene with, among others, the 
late Sir Henry Hoare, who told me the story. While moving in, 
toward the corner from which the birds were to be driven across the 
valley, the pheasants were getting up by hundreds, and flying back. 
“There must be a fox,” said his lordship; but on reaching the 
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corner, the true cause was disclosed; a very aged and feeble old 
yokel was sitting on a stile in full view, in the very corner of the 
cover. My lord promptly cleared for action, threw down his guns, 
discharged his head keeper and his loaders, and then until words 
failed him he bruised the wind with a splendid selection of most 
noble oaths. The poor yokel, who thought his last hour at hand, 
did exactly what the situation required. He said, ‘ My lord, I am 
your lordship’s hereditary mole-catcher.” Clutching at any straw 
to bring him out of a position now clearly ridiculous, Lord Cardigan 
said, “Oh, if you are the hereditary mole-catcher, then you are 
exonerated.” He accordingly re-engaged his keeper, recovered his 
guns, and said to his guest, “‘ Henry, I am, without doubt, a d 
fool.” But in this case, if America emerges from what Mr. C. A. 
Dana would describe as a violent attack of “‘ damphoolia,” the very 
wantonness of the outburst must still involve impaired relations 
between the two nations, and this for even a longer period than 
has elapsed since Mr. Gladstone pronounced, in fateful words, that 
“ Jefferson Davis has made a nation.” And as though that were 
not disaster sufficient, there is now scarcely a shadow of a possi- 
bility but that the war scare must involve our investors in enormous 
and permanent losses, in forced sales of American securities for 
months to come, and in such an outflow of gold as. will culminate 
in a money panic in New York, which will reflect itself with greater 
or less severity in every part of the world. These must almost 
inevitably be the results of the recent remarkable pronunciamento, 
from one of the most remarkable men of our time, a “ statesman” 
described to us in England, scarcely four months ago, by the 
American Ambassador in these memorable words :— 


‘“‘The President stands in the midst of a strong self-confident and often times 
violent people ; men who desire to have their own way, and who need to have 
that way very frequently obstructed ; and, I tell you plainly, it takes a real man 
to govern the people of the United States.” 


And Mr. Bayard’s view of the President is very much the 
President’s own view of his relations with his community. It is 
not long since he wrote to a friend, that at a certain date he could 
not visit him, because “ by that time,” said Mr. Cleveland, “ I shall 
have Congress on my hands !” 

It would not be possible to arrive at those causes which have led 
to the present international catastrophe without a much more com- 
plete statement of the political and economic conditions of the 
United States during the past ten years than is possible within the 
limits of this review. The trouble has been evolving in a constant 
and regular sequence since 1892 because of the strained relations of 
the President with his own party, and it would be an interesting 
excursion into the domain of political philosophy, did time permit, 
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to decide the extent of the influence which Mr. Cleveland has exer- 
cised on the history of his times; that his has been one of the 
greatest personal influences of the nineteenth century is certain ; 
that he’has more than once deflected the greatest and wealthiest 
nation the world has ever known from its evident economic drift 
is equally clear; and the point, therefore, becomes extremely 
important if we are to read aright the history of the recent 
crisis, what is that moral force behind the President which has 
enabled him hitherto, after each fresh catastrophe to his country 
and to his party, to emerge with undiminished prestige. “ We 
love him,” said General Bragg of Wisconsin at the nominat- 
ing Convention in 1884, “for the enemies he has made.” These 
foes were of his own household, machine democrats, Tammany 
sachems, and the like. In 1884, as is periodically the case here as 
in America, several years of great prosperity had served to create 
a strong Whig nucleus, a nucleus of pretentious political thinkers 
who get together to discuss counsels of perfection. These superior 
beings, who are described in the latest editions of American dic- 
tionaries as “ mugwumps,” professed to have discovered at Buffalo 
a bright particular star in the eastern firmament; it was not diffi- 
cult for the men who “ know it all” to convince a party which had 
been for nearly a quarter of a century in the cold shade of opposi- 
tion, that a new man was wanted. So the “wheel horses” of the 
democracy, men such as Thurman, Hewitt, Bayard, Gorman, and 
Samuel Randall were passed over, and presto! the new man with 
the new measures was at the White House. It isa strange com- 
mentary on the events of the closing days of 1895 that the new 
cult, whose small and solid vote defeated Mr. Blaine in 1884, were 
regarded at that time as Anglo-maniacs. Mr. Blaine was for high 
protection, and was a most strenuous opponent of gold monometal- 
lism ; had he secured only 519 more votes in a single state (New 
York), Mr. Blaine and not Mr. Cleveland would have been Presi- 
dent of the United States. He, was, however, defeated by a hand- 
ful of men who, had the elections occurred two months earlier in 
the year, would have been found at Cowes or Homburg, or on the 
moors in Scotland. I fear, however, that the warm heart of mug- 
wumpery will no longer follow that idol which had been shattered 
prematurely in 1884 but for this handful of its votaries. Even 
devotion to Free Trade and to gold finds certain limits. The Whigs 
of the eastern seaboard must have been terribly pinched in their 
pockets these days past, and “ we don’t want to fight” is probably 
their full and final subscription to the jingo minstrelsy. 

There is no need to advert to those causes which made of Mr. 
Cleveland’s first term a qualified success, it is enough to say that 
the best material of the Democratic Party was about him—Whitney 
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and Bayard, Manning and Garland ; and still stronger was the con- 
trol exercised during the entire period by the all-powerful Senate, 
which was at that time in the keeping of a Republican majority. 
But, during his first term, Mr. Cleveland’s personality was being, 
not merely fostered, but even created, by an almost solid support 
in the eastern Press; nor were the reasons for this recondite, seeing 
that he was able to appeal irresistibly to the organs of both parties. 
The President was for tariff reform, and this attracted the Demo- 
cratic Press; he was also for the English currency system—“ sound 
money,” as against the “dollar of the fathers” ; and the more he 
chastised and thwarted the silver party, which at that time con- 
stituted fully two-thirds of his voting strength, the more frequent 
were the references even in Republican papers, such as the New 
York Tribune, to the “ strong common-sense” of the Democratic 
President. It was so easy, by contrast with their President, to de- 
nounce the mass of his party—the “ silver cranks” and Free Traders 
of the west and south. The President was a “statesman” because 
he approved a gold currency, whereas his supporters were cranks 
because they held that a silver currency would best serve the com- 
merce of the greatest ‘debtor nation” on earth; that, in short, 
America could hold silver, and thus avoid Wall Street panics, but 
could not hold gold. A short time hence will show whether the Presi- 
dent or his party was in the right. I pass over the period of the four 
years, from 1888 to 1892, during which President Harrison was at the 
executive mansion, to consider the nomination and election of Mr. 
Cleveland in 1892. This election carries with it a warning of much 
importance to both parties, if only the nation is allowed by its Press 
to comprehend the full significance of that warning. 

It is only fair to admit that President Harrison had given the 
country a clean and healthful administration. In 1892 the entire 
conditions of industry, east and west, notwithstanding the excesses, 
and admitted defects, of the McKinley Act, were yet conditions of 
a quite unprecedented prosperity. During the year preceding the 
elections of 1892 I had visited almost every section of the United 
States; and, although the values of farm produce were even at 
that time low, still the nation was prosperous in every section. It 
might have been expected, therefore, that so intelligent a people as 
the Americans would have let well alone, and that they would have 
continued the Republican Party in power rather than select a party 
which, at least in the south, the centre, and the west, was known 
to be controlled by “ free silverites” and Free Traders. And this 
would almost certainly have been the case but for the selection of 
the Republican candidate. Mr. Harrison, as both parties ad- 
mitted, had made a good President, but he is a man of a critical and 

unsympathetic temperament, and it was generally felt within the party 
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that in his relations with Mr. Blaine he had been ungenerous and even 
ungrateful. Mr. Blaine’s personal dislike for his chief was shown by 
his resignation of the Premiership of the Cabinet on the very 
threshold of the elections in 1892. I was dining in Washington at 
the house of a well-known Democratic Congressman from New 
York only a few days before the Party Nominating Conventions, 
and I enquired of my host who was likely to be the choice of the 
Democratic Convention; after discussing various probabilities, I 
mentioned Cleveland. ‘ Oh,” he said, “any Republican can beat 
Cleveland.” A few minutes later, another of the party present, a 
Republican Congressman, who is now the senator for a northern 
State, and a personal friend and admirer of Mr. Harrison’s, said 
to me, “No doubt any Democrat can beat Harrison”; and yet 
these very two men were the men selected to make the fight. At 
that time it happened that the silver question was over all; and it 
was thoroughly understood by the party managers on both sides 
that the campaign “‘ bar’ls”” would not be filled unless the candi- 
dates nominated could be relied on to veto a Free Coinage Bill. 
Now, it was known to the handful of Democratic wire-pullers that 
Mr. Cleveland, alone on the Democratic side, could be relied on to 
comply with this condition. He had already once been Presi- 
dent, a third term at that time did not even enter into the calcula- 
tions of the politicians; it was felt safer then to nominate one who, 
if elected, would exercise the veto power unsparingly, recognizing 
that there was no need to “ trim” in order to secure future favours 
from the party. It was probably largely to this consideration that 
Mr. Cleveland owed his nomination, a consideration which did not 
appear to enter into the calculations of the southern and western 
Democrats. Mr. Harrison, on the other hand, secured his renomi- 
nation by means which must always be present as an element of 
danger to the Republican Party—a danger to which the Demo- 
cratic Party is not exposed. President Harrison being at that 
time in full control of the Federal patronage, and being able to 
pledge it continuously to every Jack-in-office, brought up to support 
his candidature at the Nominating Convention at Minneapolis 
a solid phalanx of southern office-holders. These men, repre- 
senting districts which had never elected a Republican to Congress 
since the war, were yet in a position to dictate to the Re- 
publican Party of the north and west, who was to carry its stan- 
dard. Under these conditions the Presidential Election was fought 
and won. President Cleveland was elected, and the Democrats 
found themselves in control of both Chambers of the Legislature ; 
whereupon this “real man,” to use the words of his Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’, started in to “ govern” the people of the 
United States. If the tree is known by its fruits, who shall blame 
the community for a spasm of impatience ? 
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It is at this point that the moral begins to unfold, of the cause of 
the Democratic rout at the State elections of 1893, at the Con- 
gressional elections of 1894, and again at the State elections of 
1895; it is this collapse of a great party, and all the bitterness 
engendered, which has necessitated such an heroic remedy as the 
desperate distraction of the Venezuelan Message. I was at Wash- 
ington during the extra session of Congress summoned by President 
Cleveland in 1893 to repeal the Sherman Act. I was again at 
Washington during the greater part of the session of 1894, which 
was occupied by the passing of the Wilson Tariff Bill; and the 
lesson of the Democratic disaster can be written down in two words 
—Political Corruption. It has been corruption, and corruption on 
such a scale that it has enfeebled, demoralized, and split a great 
historic party; the men who were bought will not “stay: bought” ; 
the men who were not for sale are scattered all over the continent 
in retirement, nursing their indignation because a chief of their own 
selecting should have believed that they could be bribed to betray 
their constituents. This is the only possible explanation of such a 
political rout as that in 1894: I am not chiefly referring to the 
breaking up of the “solid” Democratic South; nor to that 
revulsion in New York, which was a revulsion against local, rather 
than Presidential corruption; but I am referring rather to the 
collapse of Clevelandism in that great compact block of industrial 
States, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Illinois. These six States, containing nearly one-third of the 
entire nation, returned to the fifty-third Congress, 54 Democrats 
and 47 Republicans ; and to this fifty-fourth Congress, 9 Demo- 
crats and 104 Republicans. 

Such a political revolution carries a lesson. It marks the detection 
of political malpractices. ‘The Republican Party knows full well that 
the mandate of the constituencies is not areturn to high protection, 
nor is it a demand for effective bimetallism. Mr. Speaker Reed, 
who counsels that the Republican Party in Congress should simply 
mark time, recognizes that the country is desirous, not of action, 
but rather to note the high-water mark of its disgust at the polls in 
1896. And, reverting to the Democracy, that party finds itself in 
this position: in full sight of all men during the months of September 
and October, 1893, its President endeavoured to bribe, with salaries, 
not his opponents, but a majority of his own party. The whole process 
was carried on within the White House, withscarcely even an attempt 
made to secure those who were purchaseable from the detection of 
their constituents. In order to obtain, as the cant phrase ran, 
“honest money” it was necessary to make dishonest men. Such, 
shortly stated, was the President’s view of the political require- 
ments in 1893. Is it any wonder that Democratic leaders decline to 
lead, that voters abstain from voting, that Democratic fortresses 
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such as Kentucky and Maryland are lost, and that for the first time 
in our generation the South is sending Republican Senators to Wash- 
ington? It would be ungenerous to a degree to suggest that the 
Democratic Party is purchaseable—is more purchaseable than the 
Republican Party. But Mr. Cleveland, without doubt, believed 
that his party could be purchased, and between the guilt of the few 
bought and the indignation of the many in revolt, furious and bitter, 
the party is probably broken up for a generation to come. 

It is clearly time, when a Democratic President is attempting to 
collect his scattered army by afresh waving of the “ bloody shirt,” 
that the Press of the eastern States should speak out. The corrup- 
tion emanating from the White House since 1892; the gross abuse 
of the federal patronage in all its repulsive details—all this is well 
known to the Washington correspondents of such papers as the 
New York Tribune and New York Herald ; these papers are not 
Democratic journals to be coerced to silence by loyalty to a 
titular chief. The President found within his party a majority 
opposed to his views, either on the tariff issue or the silver issue ; 
and it was the talk of every dinner-table in Washington that he 
had started out during the special session of 1893 to “square” a 
majority within his own party to turn its back upon its election 
pledges. Nor is this all: the men who could not be bought by 
federal salaries were to be terrorized and traduced ; and this was 
more especially noticeable during the passage of the Wilson Tariff 
Bill. The scandal of the sugar schedules has made the names of 
three or four anti-administration senators, byewords even in the 
London press; everybody knows to which senators I refer; they 
are men who have nursed their party by honest service to 
success, and are to-day broken in reputation because of the in- 
spired libels of a “reptile press.” In a letter published in The 
Times* last summer an American Free Trader, whose relations with 
the President are known to be intimate, when referring over his 
own signature to the incidence of five votes cast in the Senate, said, 
“the question is whether the twenty million dollars which the sugar 
refiners will certainly make out of the new tariff, is to be, or has al- 
ready been, divided with those whose votes make such profits possi- 
ble.’ There is fortunately no room for doubt after the speeches of 
Senators Gorman and Vest last August, that the President en- 
couraged these senators in their opinion, and acquiesced in that 
opinion, that the Wilson Bill, with the Gorman amendments, 
represented the extreme limits of reform which could be secured 
from Congress; yet scarcely had the Bill passed the Senate than 
Mr. Cleveland writes to Professor Wilson and Mr. Catchings, that 
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its passage involves “ party perfidy and party dishonour.” When 
the impression had been conveyed abroad, that the Sugar Schedule 
represented a “ deal” between the Sugar Trust and certain Demo- 
cratic Senators, and when public opinion both here and in America 
had concurred in pillorying those senators, then The New York 
Herald published the facsimile of the amended schedule which had 
been the cause of scandal, and which was found to be in the hand- 
writing of President Cleveland’s Secretary of the Treasury! 

Macaulay said of Sir Robert Walpole, during whose period of 
office, corruption in English politics attained a height probably in 
excess of what has ever been witnessed at Washington, that accord- 
ing to his lights he was an honest man, and that he defended 
bribery on the ground that bribing did not make a man bad, but 
that it was the shortest way to find out bad men and divert their 
mischievous propensities. And this probably represents the moral 
attitude of Mr. Cleveland when dealing with wicked Protectionists , 
and more especially with “ silverites.” The “gold cure” is the 
only remedy he can think of for silver inebriates; but this remedy 
has already so wrecked the Democratic Party that in future a policy 
of honesty is not unlikely to replace Clevelandism. 

The modern world has been startled by the suggestion of a novel 
crime, because party disaster and party disgrace has called for a 
desperate remedy at the hands of the President. The New York 
World assures us* that but for Lord Salisbury’s splendid Fabianism 
in waiting four months until the President had “ Congress on his 
hands,” this amazing war blast would have been announced in 
September with all the pomp and circumstance of an extra session 
of Congress, and would have just synchronized with the then 
impending collapse in the Kaffir market. It is impossible to con- 
template without a shudder the financial cataclysm which was, all 
unknown to us, impending last September in the White House 
laboratory. The World further adds that the President’s intention 
has been long since at the service of his friends—and known to 
them. Happy, indeed, are the friends of such a chief! It may 
occur to those Democratic Senators accused of “ boodling” over 
the Sugar Schedules, to ask in their turn whether this esoteric 
information was turned to good account by the President’s friends, 
and whether it is in any way to be connected with the persistent 
selling in the American market during the past four months, in the 
face of that alleged business “ boom ” in America with which their 
Press has continued to witch investors here, along that disastrous 
path to higher prices. Atleast to these friends of the President the 
opportunity of indefinite enrichment, of wealth beyond the dreams 
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of avarice, must have presented itself. The ‘“ Sugar Senators,” 
according to the scribes of the administration, may have shared 
with the Sugar Trust a miserable four millions ; but those “ bears ” 
of American securities who were “in the know” must have realized 
during the past week any portion of two hundred millions sterling ! 
Happy “ bears.” 

A “Crime rather than a blunder”! such is the verdict of The 
New York World, which is likely also to be the verdict of the 
civilized world. But what of our future relations with the United 
States? I have already drawn attention to the narrowness of the 
majority which secured Mr. Cleveland the Presidency; in 1884, 
on that occasion, the transference in New York of 520 votes 
would have secured for the Republican Party the enormous federal 
patronage of the administration, and that continuity of policy 
which is so important to the business interests of the community. 
And again in 1888 the balance of party preponderance was 
hardly less delicate. Roughly estimated, there are five and a half 
million voters who, except when so scandalized by “ deals” and 
mismanagement that they abstain from the polls, follow with a 
fidelity hard to shake the fortunes of each party. ‘There is a third 
vote of over half a million, which is solidly anti-English ; I refer to 
the Irish vote. There has also emerged during the past six years 
still another vote which events solidify, namely, the ‘‘ populist ” vote 
about a million strong, a vote which events may at any moment 
elevate to a very commanding position. This populist vote thus 
far has been drawn about equally from either great party; at its 
inception, when it was known as the “ Farmers’ Alliance,” it reduced 
chiefly the voting strength of the Republican Party, whose power 
resides more in the rural districts and less in the towns ; but it has 
been more recently recruited from the Labour Unions, thus restor- 
ing the balance. There is no need to refer to the methods ordi- 
narily employed to catch the Irish vote ; these are well-known. But 
it has now come to be recognized by the politicians, that hatred to 
England is also the chief bond of sympathy within the populist 
party. It is said often that populism is chiefly concerned to secure 
‘‘ free silver,” but this is not the whole truth. The party includes 
indeed all the free lances of the currency reform movement, and is 
really out for greenback inflation. It regards silver as an instal- 
ment only of what is due. ‘To these men the vast “ tribute” which 
America pays to England, nearly a million gold dollars daily, the 
required excess of exports over imports, is abhorrent; they are told 
that England is the sole obstacle in the way of an equitable settle- 
ment of the currency difficulty, and they know that the removal of 
a few bags of gold eagles from the Treasury at Washington to the 
Bank of England raises rates of interest all over the West and 
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South, and obliges them to yield more and more of the produce of 
their farms to pay the claims of bankers and mortgage companies. 
I have met this party at its conventions. I recognize the depth 
and sincerity of its convictions. England—the English system, in 
its eyes represents scientific usury. These men, for whom the great 
fall of prices, especially since 1893, has spelled eviction, foreclosure, 
and ruin, honestly believe that we closed the Indian mints in 
order, by depressing the silver exchanges with the yellow races of 
the East, we might reduce the farm values of wheat and cotton in 
the West. A war with England, to these men, means “free silver ” 
and more ; it means the recovery of agriculture and the destruction 
or reform of the modern creditor system. From their point of view 
it means America for the Americans ; a Monroe doctrine applied to 
national finance. ‘This is the party, a party organized, aggressive, 
even violent, able to turn elections in every state in the Union, which 
has responded with such alacrity to the President’s appeal. The 
alliance between the President and the “‘ Pops” is not altogether 
new : it was to gratify this party, which is strongly represented in 
the Senate, that he supported the unconstitutional income tax a 
year since. 

The outlook then is indeed gloomy if American politicians 
are to be forced by political exigencies to play with the 
anti-English passion every four years, so that in this humi- 
liating fashion the old world is to be dragged in periodically to 
right the political balances in the new. ‘The Republican Party is 
likely to be not less violent, though probably more intelligent. 
To the average Republican, who is sincerely convinced that a Demo- 
cratic régime must always bring with it the disaster and distress of 
the past three years, no price is too great to pay if he can only keep 
such a wolf from the door. An outburst such as the present, how- 
ever, and the enormous losses occasioned will set the nation think- 
ing; men will begin to ask as to the Presidency, are even second 
terms desirable? A President who talks like the last Governor of 
Colorado, “blood to our bridle reins,” is certainly looking for a 
personal reward, not for the reward of his party. We should there- 
fore have little of this spirited bidding were it contrary to the Con- 
stitution that a President could be his own successor in office. A 
single term of six years has already many adherents in the United 
States, whom the Venezuela episode will largely increase. On the 
other hand, the supremacy of a President for six years who has lost 
the confidence of his party and of his country would not 
be tolerable without the abrogation, wholly or partially, of 
his veto power. These, however, are constitutional reforms 
which must in any case take many years to effect; but 
one important lesson at least the western world will have 
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learned from the nightmare of these few days, and that is the enor- 
mous expense and danger which is inseparable from the Republican 
form of government. The autocrat of Russia at least offers as a 
hostage, during good behaviour, his dynasty, and probably his life ; 
whereas the world of European statecraft, desperately anxious, and 
making every sacrifice for peace, has found itself confronted in 
America with a wholly irresponsible despotism. A President who 
came but the other day from the obscurity of a law office, and who, 
within twelve months will have returned to it, but who is to-day the 
commander-in-chief of the nation’s forces, could have plunged us 
into all the horrors of a war, on the largest lines, and has actually 
fined the business world of America an amount equal to two-thirds 
of her National Debt. It is fair to say of Mr. Cleveland that while 
he is a corrupter, just as Walpole was, yet he is believed to be per- 
sonally incorruptible. But had it been otherwise, the event of 
the closing days of last year shows, that he might have walked out 
of the White House the richest citizen in the world. 

Such are some of the absurdities which sane men, by the search- 
lights of last week, will not fail to detect in the Republican form of 
government—in “ Freedom and Equality,” on paper. 


MoreETON FREWEN. 
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THE year 1896 opens with an international horizon darkened by 
clouds and shaken by the symptoms of coming storm.* We stand 
on the threshold of momentous events and cataclysmic changes ; 
and our nerves answer to the electrical disturbance that is in the 
air, none the less readily because we do not know precisely 
from what quarter the hurricane may first break. We have 
seen in the Far East the rise of a new Power which threatens to 
force its way into the very front rank of the great military and 
industrial States of the world; we have seen the first shattering 
blows dealt at the polity which has held together, in some kind of 
civil order, one-third of the human race. We are, it may be, 
witnessing the next great shifting in the scene of human political 
activity. The history of civilization began, so far as we know, round 
the Eastern coasts of the Mediterranean. It grew till it embraced 
the whole of that sea. Egypt, Phoenicia, the Greek islands and 
colonies, and Sicily, were superseded by Rome and Carthage ; and 
a chain of ports, and civilized, trading, fighting peoples fringed 
the great salt-water lake and its tributaries from the Nile Delta 
to the Pillars of Hercules. From the Adriatic and the Levant the 
main stream of European life passed slowly northward through the 
centuries, and settled upon the shores of the Baltic, the North Sea, 
the English Channel, and the Bay of Biscay, till it reached the 
Atlantic main itself. The great Powers of the modern world, 
Spain, France, and Holland, Sweden, England, and Northern 
Germany, have been those that touched that ocean or its 
tributary seas. Once again it seems as if the scene were widen- 
ing, and as if the drama of nations were to be enacted on the 
shores of the vaster ocean which lies between Asia and America, 
and washes with its waves the territories of Russia, the British 
Empire, the United States, and Japan, the growing Powers of the 
New World on both Continents. 

Nearer home, the year has seen the way prepared for changes 


* This article was written before the publication of President Cleveland’s 
Message to the American Congress on the Venezuela Boundary Question. If 
there is any force in the considerations urged in the following pages they are 
certainly not weakened by that extraordinary document and the explosion of 
feeling which followed its publication in the United States. 
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less vast but more imminent. The older Eastern Question has 
suddenly started into life again, and is with us in its most dangerous 
shape. Possibly it may be soothed into temporary slumber; but 
no one thinks the repose could last long. It seems to be recognized 
that the time is at hand for definitely disposing of the Turkish 
dominion and breaking up the odd artificial arrangement under 
which the Osmanli rule has been prolonged over the subject popu- 
lations of the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor. The crude 
frankness with which this conclusion is now faced and stated is 
quite startling. To old-fashioned publicists it gives a shock to find 
that the hard and narrow, yet not unmanly or unjudging, foreign 
policy of the Palmerstonian era is so complacently abandoned. A 
few years ago, the mere suggestion that we could possibly permit 
the “ balance of power” to be destroyed by the extinction of the 
Turkish Empire threw Englishmen into paroxysms of alarm. 
Now it is the casual talk of every club smoking-room. The 
catastrophe is anticipated quite calmly, and elaborately discounted 
beforehand. Projects for the partition of Turkey have been the 
common stock-in-trade of writers for the Press, and they are 
received with a degree of acquiescence, and even approval, which 
would have been inconceivable as recently as the period of Mr. 
Gladstone’s second Premiership. And even among Conservatives 
ot the older strain there is a rapidly increasing disposition to 
look with something more than indulgence on the idea of a solid 
“understanding” with the Power in defiance of whom our streets 
and music-halls were vocal twenty years ago. 


** We've got the ships, we’ve got the men; we've got the money too, 
The Russians shall not have Constan-ti-no-ple ” ; 


so sang the bard of Jingoism in the late ’seventies. One wonders 
whether that sentiment would draw a cheer to-day. 

The change of feeling is not wholly unnatural nor altogether 
unreasonable. Englishmen have not yet quite learnt to trust the 
Russians, nor to hate the Turk, who, when he is not governing, is 
one of the most honest, kindly, and valiant of men. Yet many 
who were ready to back up Lord Beaconsfield with the ships, and 
guns, and money, must admit that circumstances are different. 
Times have changed—et nos mutamur in illis. There is an in- 
creasing disposition to question whether Constantinople is actually 
or relatively as important as once it was. We look at the map and 
we ask whether that town really is the key to the East or the gate 
that shuts the West from Asia. Not by that portal has half the 
continent been grasped by Europe. England did not get through it 
into India and Burmah, nor France into Siam, nor Russia into Tur- 
kestan and Central Asia and Manchuria. One main reason our states- 
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men had for keeping Russia out of Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
was that otherwise she would be upon the flank of India, and 
perilously able to push on till she got at the very frontiers of our 
great dependency. But Russia, with her pickets on the Pamirs, 
with her forts and railways in Turkestan, and with Northern 
Persia in her hand whenever she likes to stretch it out, 
has turned our flank in India already, and looks at us across the 
mountain barrier. Constantinople can get her no nearer; nor 
perhaps can the Euphrates Valley, for practical purposes. Then 
men ask whether Constantinople is the key even to the Mediter- 
ranean. Can the Power that holds it necessarily command the 
inland sea better than the Power which possesses, say, Cyprus or 
Mitylene, or Trieste, or Malta, or Alexandria or Gibraltar? True, 
Stamboul is a noble city with great historic traditions, and splendid 
would be the prestige of the Christian Power which swept the 
Caliph from it, and planted the cross on the minarets of Santa 
Sophia. But prestige will not give the command of the sea; nor 
will the possession of any city, however ancient or glorious. If we 
have ships enough, and sailors enough, and officers sufficiently 
trained to their work, we can hold the Mediterranean. Lacking 
these, we can hold neither that nor any other sea, and large towns 
in the possession of our rivals make little difference. It is a 
reasoning that applies, be it observed, not to Constantinople only, 
but to Port Arthur as well. 

Further, the advocatus diaboli turns to the map again, and bids 
us notice the kingdoms of the earth and the glories thereof, and 
observe how large a part might be added unto ourselves. Un- 
doubtedly the Partition of Turkey would be, as a piece of inter- 
national morality, very much on a level with that Partition of 
Poland in the last century, on which most of us have read, and 
soine of us perhaps have written, appropriately virtuous comment. 
Poland, like Turkey, was a nuisance and a danger to European peace; 
Poland was almost as much misgoverned as Turkey, and the con- 
dition of the Polish peasantry under the rule of Vienna and Berlin, 
and perhaps even under that of St. Petersburg, is a good deal better 
than it could possibly have been under that of an aristocratic Par- 
liament which carried on the process of legislation by means of a 
free fight on horseback. But the morality of dividing a State, no 
longer in a position to defend itself, is not a matter which seems 
more likely to trouble modern statesmen than it did the am- 
bitious monarchs and ministers of the last century. If Turkey is 
allowed to stand it will be not because it is thought right that she 
should, but because it would be inexpedient that she should fall, 
lest there should be awkward quarrels over the picking up of the 
pieces. Assuming that the great Powers could avoid falling out 
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over the booty, it is easy, and rather fascinating, to speculate, with 
the help of a large map, over the results of the dismemberment. 
In fact, more than one ingenious project has already seen the 
light, and the spoil has been thoughtfully ticketed and labelled by 
journalistic experts in this and other countries. The favourite scheme 
takes something like this form: An arrangement would be made 
whereby most of the parties interested would be allowed to cut a 
substantial slice out of the Turkish joint. Russia would get Armenia, 
and—if she could take it—Constantinople and the territory adja- 
cent, thus securing her approach through the Straits to the Medi- 
terranean. Austria would pass further into the Balkan peninsula 
from Bosnia-Herzegovina, and come down to the Aigean Sea at the 
noble harbour of Salonica. Bulgaria would take in most of Eastern 
Roumelia, and Greece would be allowed to annex Albania and as 
much of Macedonia as Austria can conveniently spare, and most 
of the Turkish islands. Italy would have a free hand in Tripoli. 
France could be accommodated with Syria. It would not be of 
much use to her if she got it; still, to have the province would 
gratify her insistent Eastern ambitions, and help to heal the wound 
which burns afresh each time she thinks of Egypt. And England 
—well, England would not do so badly under the arrangement. 
Incidentally it may be observed that she seldom does when these 
schemes of partition and redistribution come to be put into prac- 
tice. If the cynical projects which have been canvassed were car- 
ried out, England would, apparently, come through the affair rather 
better than most of her rival spoliators. Her share would be, in 
the first place, the change of our status in Egypt from “ occupa- 
tion,” with all its manifold inconveniences, to the much more 
satisfactory position of annexation, pure and simple. But that is 
not all. If the Turk is shaken out of Stamboul, he could not hold his 
own in Arabia, where, indeed, his sway is uncertain enough already ; 
and that large wedge of territory would naturally fall to us, since 
there is no one else at hand to take it over, and independence 
would mean anarchy and tribal civil war. Arabia, so far from 
being merely desert and rocks, is now known to have vast tracts of 
magnificently fertile land, which, under the enlightened despotism 
of an Anglo-Indian or Anglo-Egyptian bureaucracy, would speedily 
be made to blossom like the rose, and support millions of in- 
dustrious and contented peasant cultivators. We could hold the 
shores of the Persian Gulf without fear of rivalry, and be in a 
position to lay hands on Southern Persia, if ever the break-up of 
the Teheran Government threw the northern slice of the Shah’s 
dominions into the capacious embrace of Russia. Then, too, we 
should be able at our leisure to carry out the scheme of a railway 
from Bombay to Cairo, vid Belochistan and Southern Persia, 
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across the mouth of the Tigris, and along the Arabian caravan 
route and through the peninsula of Sinai to Suez—a noble and 
statesmanlike project, which has been ably advocated by Mr. C. E. 
D. Black as the best counterpoise which England can invent to 
the great Russian Asiatic railway. Nor is it to be forgotten, in 
connection with this Arabian idea, that the Sultan claims the 
reverence of the Mohammedan world mainly because the holy 
places of the pilgrimage are within his territories. If Mecca and 
Medina belonged to ws we should gain rather than lose in prestige, 
and our fifty millions of Indian Mohammedans might easily over- 
look our failure to support the Padishah on his tottering throne, 
since we could gratify the whole Eastern world by making the journey 
to Mecca reasonably safe and convenient, and reducing the fearful 
toll of life and suffering which the pilgrimage still levies on the 
Moslem populations. Finally, to round off our winnings, we are to 
have one of the Turkish Islands—Lemnos or Mitylene for choice— 
where we could make another Malta, if we pleased, to command the 
Dardanelles and the entrances to the Black Sea. 

But thechief fascination of this project tothose Englishmen whoare 
inclined to regard it with an eye of favour is that it would eventually 
lead, as is supposed, to the reduction of European armaments. That, 
indeed, is the reason why so many are now asking for an entente 
with Russia. Let Russia get her outlets to the open sea, be it on 
the Mediterranean or on the Pacific, and she will cease to disturb, 
cease to be a restless intriguer, cease to coquet with the French 
alliance, which may put the peace of Europe in jeopardy at any 
moment. That is understood to be the main reason why the 
statesmen of Berlin have looked with so much favour on Russian 
schemes of aggrandizement in the East. From their point of view 
they are not wrong. If once all prospect of a Franco-Russian 
alliance is abandoned, Europe may begin to reduce the great 
armies which bear so heavily upon the resources of the conti- 
nental States. Germany, Austria, and Italy could disband one out 
of every two of their army corps to-morrow but for that single 
obstacle. If Russia could be bribed or induced to turn her eyes 
definitely away from the Eastern German frontiers, France, with 
or without a preliminary trial of strength, might be faced with 
a demand for partial disarmament, and we might begin to see the 
end of the era of colossal armaments on land. 

On land: but—and this most deeply touches us—not on sea. It 
is not to be supposed that great nations will cease to have 
divergent and inconsistent interests, political and commercial, or 
that they will refrain from upholding them by the display of 
force. Only let us observe that there will be an increasing tend- 
ency for these interests to come into collision, in regions and 
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under circumstances, where navies, and not armies, will be most 
conveniently employed to assert them. All the changes in the 
political situation point that way. The centre of civilized activity 
is shifting seawards ; the improvement of the means of communi- 
cation, and the opening of new routes of trans-marine commerce, 
are helping to bring about that result, and to force the Powers 
into close contact as rivals in naval supremacy, and in sea-borne 
commerce. Of the prospects in the Far East nothing can be pre- 
dicted with any confidence, beyond the fact that the recent de- 
velopments must lead to keen and active maritime competition 
in those regions. The civilized States of the world, including 
Japan, will presently enter upon a desperate race for the 
acquisition of the huge Chinese market. In that vast empire 
there are some three hundred, or it may be four hundred, mil- 
lions, waiting to be supplied with calicoes, flannels, blankets, 
machinery, tools, cutlery, silks, leather goods, medicines, dyes, and 
all manner of other things with which Lancashire and West- 
phalia, Ghent and Lyons, and Pittsburg and Yokohama are alike 
hungering to supply them. And for many years to come this opening 
of China must take place by sea. Eventually, perhaps, the Russians 
may tap the country through Manchuria, the French vhrough 
Quang-Si, and the English through Yunnan, but some decades of 
exploration and railway building must elapse before these over- 
land routes can be worked at a profit. In the meanwhile all the 
mercantile navies of the progressive nations will be jostling against 
one another on the Pacific sea-board. Where many merchant 
ships congregate there must be a certain number of ships of war to 
look after them ; but in the China Seas there will be an additional 
reason for the presence of numerous armed vessels. Japan, it is 
known, intends to spare no labour or expense to make herself a 
first-class naval Power. In a few years’ time she will patrol the 
Yellow Sea with a fleet of great ironclads. Russia will follow suit, 
and will endeavour to have something like an equality of force, 
with its base at Vladivostock, or more probably Port Arthur or Port 
Lazaretf; and Great Britain, and France, and Germany, and the 
United States as well, will find it necessary to be {represented in 
those waters by large and powerful Fleets. Here, then, we get at 
once a substantial addition to the naval armaments of the world. 
So far as Great Britain is concerned, the change will be one of 
considerable moment. Though our cruisers and gun-boats, with 
here and there a second-class ironclad, are to be found wherever 
there is blue water, practically almost the whole of our battle- 
ships are under the flags of the Admirals who command the 
Mediterranean and the Channel Fleets. This is true also of the 
French, except that they have no ships to speak of anywhere out- 
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side the limits of those two commands. The English and French 
Channel and Mediterranean squadrons together could sweep all 
the other combined fleets of the world out of existence without 
taking the trouble to clear for action. So far as regards ships of 
the fighting line, the two great naval Powers have not for 
years taken much thought for any but those two comparatively 
circumscribed areas. Here alone has the Armed Peace at sea 
reproduced the conditions of the Armed Peace on land, England 
and France having played the strategic game very much as France 
and Germany, and Russia and Austria, have played it on the 
continent of Europe, but with the Mediterranean as chess-board in- 
stead of the fortified frontiers, and ironclads in place of army corps 
for pieces. Ten years hence we may find it necessary to play the 
game in the Far Eastern seas with pretty nearly as powerful a fleet 
as that which has been doing sentry duty off the Dardanelles, and 
with others, besides France, ready and able to take a share in the 
proceedings. Whatever may be the course of events in the 
Far East, it is difficult to see how it can lead to anything but a 
great increase of naval armaments. It must be remembered that 
Powers like Germany and the United States, which are very little 
concerned in our European strategic quadrille with France, would 
be closely interested in the Pacific, and would take care to be 
strongly represented there. 

At the same time there is no prospect of any reduction in 
the Mediterranean itself. Rather the reverse. If any rearrange- 
ment of territory and dominions, such as that alluded to above, 
were to take place, it would be likely to throw larger duties on the 
fleets of several of the Powers. England and France would still 
have to watch one another ; and they would have other navies to 
watch as well. It is admitted on all hands that once Russia is able 
to get a free passage to the Mediterranean she intends to keep a 
first-class fleet in being there. In fact there will be one more great 
naval Power to reckon with in that region. That means that we 
shall want several more battle-ships on the inland sea if we are 
still to keep the command of it in the event of hostilities. At 
present the eight or nine ironclads on this station are just barely 
enough to enable us to cope with the Toulon force, or at any 
rate to hold it in check till we could effect a junction with our 
Channel squadron. If a Russian ironclad fleet in the Mediterranean 
might conceivably be thrown into the balance against us, we must 
be stronger—perhaps fifty per cent. stronger. But that is not all. 
Italy, faced by the same contingency, would need to strengthen 
herself at sea, and so perhaps would Spain. Greece, with a larger 
accession of territory and maritime population, would also no doubt 
feel a respectable navy necessary for the protection of her coasts and 
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islands. Austria would most certainly make a great effort in the 
same direction. With the noble harbour of Salonica in her 
possession she would come down to the Agean as well as the 
Adriatic, and she would have the opportunity, which she would 
neglect at the peril of her existence, of adding largely to her mari- 
time strength. Admirable in quality, as English critics acknow- 
ledged who saw its excellently-kept vessels and its stalwart seamen 
at the great Kiel naval display last summer, the Austrian navy is 
small in point of actual force; for Austro-Hungarian statesmen 
have not been able to divert much money from the paramount and 
inexorable task of keeping a great army ready to be mobilized at 
any moment on the Eastern frontier. But under the proposed re- 
arrangement the menace would come from the sea more than the 
land; and the strategists of Vienna and Pesth would have to guard, 
not so much against a sudden raid into Galicia, as against an attack 
in the Adriatic. Here, again, we see the possibility of some 
reduction in battalions of infantry and regiments of cavalry ; but 
it has to be purchased at the cost of more battle-ships, more coaling 
stations, and more fortified harbours and sea-ports. The same 
obligation will weigh on all the great States, and several of the 
smaller ones. The first-class naval Powers will have to make 
their fleets stronger than ever; the second-rate and third-rate 
navies will require to be brought rapidly towards a standard higher 
than any they have yet set before themselves. Peace, we may hope, 
will still be the normal condition of the civilized world; but it 
will continue to be an Armed Peace, with its patrols and sentries 
and unsleeping pickets on the sea as well as on the firm earth. 

It may be questioned whether the Peace so watched and guarded 
will be more delectable than the present uneasy slumber of Europe 
lulled by the ceaseless tramp of conscripts on the parade ground. 
The “blood-tax,” perhaps, so far as it is paid in actual human 
counters, might be less; for fleets make a smaller drain on the 
manhood of a nation than armies. A first-class battleship of 
12,000 tons, with its crew of seven or eight hundred men, is 
more than the equivalent, for strategical, and diplomatic, pur- 
poses, of twenty battalions of infantry; half-a-dozen of these 
machines constitute a fleet which might be taken as the counter- 
poise to an army of a hundred thousand men. For their size, and 
political weight, and fighting efticiency, navies are more economical 
of human life than armies; the Admiralties count in hundreds 
where the War Offices reckon in thousands. On the other hand, 
fleets are proportionately more costly than land armaments, their 
men and officers require to be more painfully drilled and educated, 
their maintenance is more expensive, the capital sum sunk in them 
is larger, their service is in most countries less popular, and the 
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strain they cast on the national resources is on the whole greater. 
The half-trained civilian, from the plough or the counting-house, 
may be given a rifle and hammered into some kind of a soldier ; 
but the sailor needs years of training and a discipline more rigorous 
than it is now found possible to enforce in the barrack-room. On 
the whole a change from “ bloated armaments” ashore to bloated 
armaments at sea would be no sensible relief to the nations. 
Nor would statesmen and rulers find their anxieties diminished. 
Armies are less easily moved, less easily handled, and less easily 
put upon the war footing, than fleets; and a force, which 
requires to have its cadres filled up by drawing men from fields 
and workshops, is a weapon only half-charged and never at full 
cock. But the maritime weapon is perilously liable to “go off” by 
itself. From the nature of the case a fleet on a foreign station 
is always mobilized, always ready for action at a moment's 
notice; it is like an army perpetually arrayed on a hostile 
frontier, which can be crossed by a single step. A telegram 
from the English Admiralty could place the equivalent of six 
army corps, with all their cavalry and batteries, on the coasts of 
any State in Europe which is open to tidal waters, in a few 
days. There is no need for the enrolment of recruits, for the 
mustering of conscripts, for disorganizing industrial life and 
breaking up the labour market, for weeks of preparation, before a 
move could be made. The maritime army is in the field already, 
with its stores, supplies, and materiel; it could travel from 
Salonica to Gibraltar, and from Gibraltar to the Baltic, in a time not 
much longer than it would take the ordinary traveller to perform the 
journey. For sensitive, and too irritable democracies, and kings and 
ministers not always wise andjcautious, the naval sword is one too 
readily drawn from its scabbard. One cannot but remember— 


“ How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 
Makes ill deeds done.” 


At more than one crisis during the last twenty-five years, when 
peace was only just preserved, it might not have been maintained 
at all,if it could conveniently have been broken by the despatch of 
a fleet instead of the mobilization of an army; especially if the 
frontiers of the Powers are to be almost conterminous upon a 
comparatively limited sea-board, and if England, France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy are all to keep great fleets perpetually 
hovering about in close proximity to one another, in and about that 
new aqueous cockpit of the nations, which is to be arranged in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. Nor would matters be mended if there 
were another cockpit in the Far East, with Japan and the United 
States to be added to the possible occupants. 
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If these considerations have any weight they seem to convey 
two lessons. The first is that the settlement of the two Eastern 
Questions, upon the new and bold lines marked out, carry with 
them dangers perhaps not less than those with which the unsettled 
Eastern Question of the past forty years has menaced Europe 
and Asia. The statesmen of the European “Concert” understand 
this so well that they certainly do not intend to force on any pre- 
mature partition either of Turkey orof China. Much asall or some 
of them might desire to realize the valuable assets, assigned to them 
under the proposed distribution of the politically bankrupt estates, 
they shrink from the risks which all such schemes involve. The 
second lesson is one that comes more closely home to Englishmen. 
The tendency of events is to intensify the competition among the 
greater States of the world as naval Powers. Sooner or later, even 
if diplomacy keeps matters in statu quo for a time, changes will 
occur which will necessarily make the maritime rivalry fiercer and 
more prolonged. So far as we are concerned, we must hope that the 
change will come later rather than sooner ; and meanwhile that no 
effort will be spared, by those who have the charge of our finance 
and defensive establishments, so decisively to increase the lead we 
already hold, that the best equipped of our rivals will start in the 
race hopelessly distanced. If the Armed Peace is in the future to 
be guarded by ships rather than by soldiers, there is more im- 
perative need than ever for Britain to retain a supremacy on the 
seas which cannot be seriously challenged. 


Srpney Low. 
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IS BRITISH HOUSEKEEPING A SUCCESS? 


To those who auswer this question in the affirmative, to those who 
have never wondered at, or mourned over the comparatively large 
amount of money that is sunk in achieving a comparatively simple 
result, to those who have never lamented the wear and tear of 
nervous force expended in the effort, the irritation, the temper, the 
depression frequently exhibited, to those to whom domestic economy 
offers an easy problem, and domestic service no problem at all, the 
following remarks are not addressed. ‘To them they would appear 
less than trivial. 

The standards of English housekeeping in beauty, cleanliness, 
and comfort are high; but why is it, that in order to have a 
pretty and clean house, punctual meals, and good cooking, one of 
two unpleasant conditions is necessary? LKither the expenditure 
is great, much in excess, apparently, of the results obtained, if you 
judge by the market value of the instruments, human as well as 
material, employed in achieving them; or there must be one per- 
son in that house of untiring vigilance, energy, and wisdom, combin- 
ing a keen eye to detect faults with a competence to set them 
straight—endowed, in fact, with the governing faculties to an ab- 
normal degree. Under such rule it is admittedly possible to have 
the house beautiful and clean, the meals punctual, the cooking good, 
with no more expenditure of money than is necessitated by the 
actual cost of things; but, if that household be numerous, luxurious 
and complicated in its wants, what energy, what talent is expended 
by its mistress, and what a daily strain is imposed on all but the 
most serene temperaments. The attempt to drive such a compli- 
cated machine in the background of a life which has, or should 
have, many other interests, is the cause, only too frequently, of a 
tragic distraction of heart and head. 

I am assuming what is, I believe, generally the case in England, 
that the supreme control and direction of affairs of the household 
is in the hands of the mistress; the function of the master being as 
a rule confined to that massive and adverse criticism of results, 
known in domestic life as grumbling. 

I will consider first the household which is conducted on strictly 
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economic, not to say, commercial principles. That household exists 
by getting everything at its market value, i.e., the best commodity 
at the lowest price: all the exertions of that household to obtain its 
comforts and luxuries are of the strictest, simplest, and most 
rigidly economic order. The ruling intelligence must take real 
pleasure in finding out who sells the best and cheapest coal, when 
and how to buy it, and the thriftiest way of storing it; she must 
ferret out the most profitable butcher, the cheapest and most 
succulent carcases of Welsh mutton, and the fattest and least 
expensive Irish chickens. She must take an intellectual interest 
in eggs, and Normandy butter. She must learn to revel in filling 
up the store-room from the “ Stores” at the proper periods, so as 
never to be at the mercy of the local and expensive grocer. She 
must take a deep interest and be skilful in that ingenious struggle 
of making one thing do for another—dripping for lard, lard for 
butter, thickened milk for cream ; her eye must watch for any sign 
or symptom of unnecessary expenditure : the roaring of that kitchen 
fire must be checked ; superfluous gas-jets turned down with words 
of fitting rebuke and reprimand. ‘The competent mistress must 
suppress the use of fire-lighters, the banking up at night of the 
kitchen fire, and all the other devices that use material and save 
labour (heinous crimes in any economic household): she must see 
to the using up of the bits, the correct condition of the dust-heap, 
while her leisure moments must be devoted to the eternal mysteries 
of dripping and of lard. All this is neither simple nor easy, but it 
can be done. It is when this economic, or what, for simplicity’s 
sake, I will call the commercial plan, of housekeeping comes to be 
applied to domestic service that its efficiency breaks down. You 
cannot manage human beings, with whom you live in close and 
continuous contact, on principles that are purely commercial. 
Principles satisfactory in the treatment of a coal-merchant or a 
butcher, who have their lives and careers quite independent 
of you and your wants, are not satisfactory when applied to 
servants living in the house. You can be vigilant to the 
verge of suspicion with your tradespeople; but vigilance in 
daily life with people with whom you are in hourly contact degene- 
rates into suspicion and distrust ; and suspicion and distrust are 
not a good basis for human intercourse. But if you are bent on 
keeping a good and luxurious house on a small income, you must 
inexorably pursue this commercial and watchful plan with servants, 
and this of necessity precludes certain niceties of consideration and 
courtesy, which are essential in any close and continuous human 
intercourse, even though that intercourse be one between employed 
audemployer. No,onthe commercial plan you cannot affordto regard 
servants as individuals: you must treat them simply from the busi- 
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ness point of view as machines. You must get as much work out 
of a servant as possible: you cannot afford to offer her any help in 
her work if you think she can get through it without injuring her 
health, orimpairing her strength to the detriment of your service; or, 
if you value her as a servant, such discontent with her place as will 
make her against your will desire to leave it. This plan has its ad- 
vantages, in that its principles are intelligible ; but it needs a certain 
obtuseness of feeling to carry it through. It is even respectable when 
part of the plan on which an hotel or a lodging-house is managed, 
because the owners of these establishments are struggling to gain 
their livelihood. But it is somewhat degrading when merely de- 
vised to make the most of a small income, in order that the surplus 
obtained may be spent on personal luxuries. It is actually repul- 
sive when the owners of such households, employing servants at 
wages, out of which it is absolutely impossible for them to save, 
working them as much as it is possible, seldom allowing them 
change or holiday, are at the same time interested in so-called good 
works, active in charity organizations, or concerned as to the con- 
dition of the aged poor. However, this is a digression. My point 
is, that this commercial plan of housekeeping can, in able and ener- 
getic hands, produce excellent material results with comparatively 
small expenditure. Its one drawback, from the purely material 
point of view, is—that as the machinery of that household is driven 
entirely by the energy and vigilance of the one responsible and 
interested person, it contains no motive to make it go of itself; it 
it is frequently out of order, it works with much friction, and is 
unstable. The human machinery may frequently break down, or 
leave through discontent ; there will probably bea constant change 
of persons ; and though, if the valued head be there, no change in 
the efficiency of the system, or the value of the material results 
will be apparent, yet, in theory, one may consider that household 
as wanting in the peace and permanence generally considered 
necessary to the ideal of the home. 

But there is another plan, which I will call the uncommercial 
plan; it considers persons more than things as the means of 
obtaining the comforts, the luxuries, the well-being of the house- 
hold. The stimulus to the work of this household is not the 
vigilance and energy of the one, but the feeling of responsibility 
divided among all those who do its work. The stimulus to work 
is entirely moral. This theory assumes that the desire to do one’s 
duty, the desire to please, the interest in work for which one is 
responsible, are qualities which (except in the case of the un- 
healthily developed or the abnormally wicked) are encouraged by 
trust, confidence, and respect, and discouraged by vigilance and 
suspicion. 
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Well, this is the expensive plan, although I think conscious and 
deliberate cheating, even conscious and deliberate extravagance> 
are rarer than in one’s bitterer moments one would allow. It is 
no fault in human nature, it is human nature itself, for a person to 
look after his own interests with more energy and ingenuity than 
another person can for him. The unconscious motive to save, and 
to invent means and methods of saving, the incentive to exercise 
skill in devising comforts and luxuries, are so much stronger where 
one’s Own money and enjoyment are at stake. People may be ever 
so conscientious, but that conscientiousness will not, cannot, give 
the skill, ingenuity, and energy developed by people acting in their 
own interest. 

For instance: on the uncommercial plan you acquire in some 
way a butcher, a baker, and a grocer. You either drift into them, 
or you exercise a certain amount of choice; and you trust your 
baker, your butcher, or your grocer, till they prove by flagrant 
underweight and overcharging and dubious goods that they are 
unworthy of that trust. The vigilant mistress, acting in her own 
interests of economy, would detect early the slightest tendency to 
underweigh and overcharge: the responsible cook, whom we have 
no reason to suppose not conscientious, will not be so quick to mark 
any slight failing in this direction. Meanwhile you have to pay for 
that failing, and are dealing in the worst of markets. It is the 
same with all other goods. When you give up personal supervision 
(we presuppose you are competent: it is perhaps out of place to 
remark here that few are competent though many are fussy) house- 
keeping tends to become less ingenious, more expensive. It runs 
on broad, smooth, expensive lines: it is not a work of art, and 
short of deliberate wastefulness or extravagance, its outlay is out of 
all proportion to the material value of its results. 

I have taken these two plans in their extremes: I have assumed 
that the vigilant system leaves nothing to individual responsibility, 
that the system of individual responsibility is never quickened by 
the personal supervision of the head. British Housekeeping, how- 
ever, like the British Constitution, is a compromise. It is a com- 
promise of these two systems: but it is neither glorious nor suc- 
cessful, and its history, though perhaps not stained with blood, is 
stained with tears. For it is a clumsily-made compromise. To 
work it successfully requires extraordinary delicacy and tact in 
combining two totally different principles of managing labour. If 
clumsily combined, one neutralizes the other. If you trust and 
suspect on alternate days the stimulus to work and the moral result 
on character are not satisfactory. In the first plan, where the 
mistress is the brain, the energy, the controlling-force, omniscient, 
omnipotent, and, from her own point of view, infallible, domestic 
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Service is not expected to be of a very high order. Good hands 
and a willing spirit are all that are required. Character, brains, 
and judgment, all that fits an individual for responsibility, are not 
demanded; indeed, are discouraged. The servants under this 
system can be drawn from a comparatively low class, and the 
mistress thus carries out the great principle of her system and gets 
them cheap. Now, when you get, as a servant, a person who has 
been taught and encouraged to be a machine, and you treat them as 
a responsible being the result is a tragedy. From this tragedy the 
youthful housekeeper emerges with shattered ideals and suspicious 
temper, and if she is not a person of much discrimination in 
character (as why should she be ?), and if her next venture happen 
to be an individual capable of responsibility, she first ruims the 
temper, and then crushes the germs of high character in that 
individual by a hysterical and suspicious vigilance. 

It seems to me that the uncommercial system, the system which 
puts domestic service on a high, responsible, and expensive basis, 
must, as time goes on, inevitably swallow up the commercial 
system. Housekeeping is becoming so complicated; it is re- 
quired to produce at small expenditure so many comforts, con- 
veniences, luxuries, that one single brain and will can no longer 
manage it, unless they be of most exceptional quality and energy. 
And if this ideal of housekeeping be still persisted in, it will result 
in that dismal, squalid struggle which ruins the temper and dis- 
tracts the energy of many an anxious willing housekeeper desirous 
to have things nice and economical, but who has no business capa- 
cities, no power of managing people or encouraging them to work. 

Unfortunately in proportion as the standards of housekeeping in 
beauty, comfort, and luxury get higher and more complicated, 
women do not get practically wiser and more competent; and 
they naturally resent spending most of their time and dissipating all 
their intellect in the struggle. It is perhaps natural that a poor 
ignorant man who marries expecting comfort, perhaps luxury, 
certainly peace and economy in his home should lament and 
wonder after marriage to find his wife no housekeeper, and an 
apparently ample income producing scanty results or hideous 
failures. There is no reason why he should not be allowed to 
notice and even deplore this fact; but he cannot be allowed to 
make a grievance of it any more than she, the wife, should expect 
pity and sympathy because her husband after marriage has not 
developed into an eminent man of business, and a capable leader of 
men. 

No, the old ideal of the mistress and domestic service born of 
slavery and feudalism and fostered by the commercial spirit is 
passing away. The virtuous woman of the Proverbs, can no 
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longer be considered as the ideal, even from the widest allegorical 
point of view. 
‘* She bringeth her food from afar. 
She riseth also while it is yet night, 
And giveth meat to her household, 
And a portion to her maidens.” 


It may indeed still be judicious to bring food from afar; but to 
rise while it is yet night to feed the household seems to symbolize 
what we should now consider as unnecessary and tiresome. The 
more we emerge from slavery and feudalism and its necessary ideas 
and institutions, the more our thought and practice, even in spheres 
that appear most private and remote, become tinged with demo- 
cratic and socialistic ideals, the clearer become the following 
facts :— 

(1) That an individual is not, and never can be a machine; that 
even if he is by circumstances compelled to spend his life in doing 
work for another, he must not (for his own and that other’s 
advantage and for the sake of the work done) always remain in a 
state of mental and physical dependence, but must emerge and act 
sometime as a responsible individual, dignified and independent. 

(2) That if in a household you pursue this plan, and treat your 
servants as responsible independent beings, and with all the tact 
and respect that this theory of them demands; if you aim at making 
them identify themselves with the honour, credit, and welfare of that 
household, you must let them be sharers in the comforts, the con- 
veniences, and even the luxuries of that household. 

I think we should not emphasize by inferior bacon or tea that 

they are of an inferior class) We must remember that if they have 
inferior bacon and tea in their own homes, they have also their 
liberty ; if they do our work with a zeal and energy which we 
know no money can repay, if they identify themselves with our 
interests and welfare, we should aim at giving them that leisure, 
that change, that enjoyment we think necessary for ourselves, and 
that independence of thought and action necessary to the develop- 
ment of every human being. 
— This is neither ridiculous nor impossible, but it is expensive. In 
fact, one of three things must happen to housekeeping: (1) it 
must either get more and more expensive; (2) or it must get 
simpler ; (3) or it must get co-operative. 

[ am not the person, nor is this the place, to develop a practical 
scheme of co-operative housekeeping. I should, however, like to 
insist on the fact that by co-operative housekeeping there need be 
no loss of privacy, no loss of comfort, but there would be an 
enormous gain in economy. ‘There would be no necessity to break- 
fast, to lunch, to dine together in public as in More’s Utopia—a 
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scheme which does not appear ideal in our modern eyes,—each 
house would still have its dining-room, its kitchen (probably on an 
extremely limited scale), its back door, its front door, its back 
stairs, its front stairs, its own dust-heap. 

There must be many who, as they have passed through any well- 
to-do suburb of a large town, or looked at the smoking chimneys, 
heard the coming and going of errand boys, the fierce scolding of 
cooks, have reflected with depression that within each of those 
apparently prosperous little villas or correct-looking houses in the 
terraces, there is a cook, a housemaid, a parlour-maid, a mistress 
more or less incompetent, a master more or less exacting; that 
daily in each, if money is scarce and wants many, the same sordid 
and often impotent struggle goes on—the vain endeavour to make 
the cook economical as wellas successful, the sinking of heart over 
the daily expenditure or the weekly books; perhaps the struggle 
to make steady well-trained servants out of cheerful little street- 
arabs, or the wondering why, when you put together in very close 
contact mature individuals of strikingly different characters, and 
strikingly different tempers, the quarrels in the household should 
be so incessant and severe. ‘To reflect on these things is to be 
filled with a great depression. 

It is in cooking especially that it seems to me the gain in co- 
operative housekeeping would be most obvious. Who is not 
familiar with the time-honoured remark, “I don’t want things 
elaborate or fine. I just want them good and simple,” and the 
everlasting astonishment that the cheap, plain cook is not able to 
accomplish this? It is forgotten that simplicity, whether in manners, 
appearance, or in art, of which surely cookery is a department, is 
the last and crowning gift of culture and education. Now, if each 
collection of little villas or each terrace had its common kitchen, 
however humble individually, they could afford collectively to run 
an excellent and accomplished cook, perhaps a French chef—a 
great artist, or at least a person of taste and judgment, well- 
grounded in his art, competent to supply and superintend the cook- 
ing of the delicately simple and the exquisitely elaborate. 

Into the details of this suggestion I am not fitted to go; it 
requires for its establishment a certain business faculty and much 
ingenuity ; also the overcoming of some prejudices ; but that the 
home would gain in comfort and luxury, and not lose in the essen- 
tials of peace and privacy, I am convinced. The great difficulty 
would be, I think, the conveyance of the dishes so that they should 
arrive hot, or not be injured by the warming-up. But I have more 
belief in human ingenuity and skill than to think, that if it 
seriously put itself to consider this, it would fail to accomplish it. 

And in the fruition of some such scheme I see the carrying-out 
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of that purpose of Nature who, for some reason hitherto inscrutable, 
has given to man the superior qualities of taste and judgment in 
cookery, and left to woman—who as a rule has in cookery most 
inferior taste and judgment—the function of superintending cook- 
ing and directing the cook. But Nature, by endowing man with 
these qualities of taste and judgment evidently meant him to take 
supreme direction ; and when, in the distant future, I see the bureau 
of that co-operative kitchen crowded with the masters of those 
villas or of those terrace-houses before the day’s professional work 
begins, consulting, advising, suggesting, and probably complaining 
to the head-cook, I see the aims and purposes of Nature fulfilled in 
that man is now the manager as well as the critic of the cook. 
And should it be thought that a woman in losing her cook and her 
kitchen, loses one of the jewels in her crown of womanhood, it must 
be remembered there will always remain some complicated func- 
tions of warming-up to superintend, possibly both a housemaid and 
a parlour-maid and certainly a boot-boy on whom to sharpen, and 
through whom to develop, the domestic instincts. 

But if we decline to be co-operative and cannot afford to be ex- 
pensive, we must strive to simplify our wants. If one subtracts the 
things that custom obliges people to have, either for smart- 
ness’ sake or because other people have them, wants are immedi- 
ately reduced to a much smaller, and simpler, and less complicated 
scale. But as human beings have to be excessively original and 
peculiar to a vulgar degree if they have no desire to be or to possess 
things like other people (there is indeed a certain want of re- 
serve and distinction in not being like other people up to a certain 
point), and as the desire to be smart and the desire to do like every- 
body else are exceedingly firmly rooted social ideas, and not at all 
likely to be easily relinquished, it does not seem practical or worth 
while to consider what would happen if wants were simplified by 
the absence of these motives. 

For many years to come housekeeping will probably struggle 
along the present lines; only if it become co-operative or extra- 
ordinarily simplified, is there a chance of its becoming less expen- 
sive. 

But housekeeping, even on the old lines, cannot be successful and 
comfortable merely by being expensive. No, success or unsuc- 
cess in housekeeping turns almost entirely on the success or unsuc- 
cess with which domestic service is managed: the securing of 
individuals of high type and the wise dealing with them. This 
may seem to involve a great deal; and certainly, mutual under- 
standing, when the friction of tempers and the relative position of 
mistress and maid heap up misunderstanding on misunderstanding, 


is indeed an achievement. 
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Perhaps among the clouds of glory that we trail behind us most 
loosely and unsuccessfully in our passage through the world is that 
instinct of interest in, and respect for, human beings as such, inde- 
pendent of condition and circumstance. We are born with open 
minds, and accept with gravity and respect each individual we come 
across. In the nursery, before we have begun to accept the views 
of others, we feel as kindly disposed towards a footman as a 
duke, a kitchen-maid as a duchess; and perhaps some of us can 
remember being a little puzzled and hurt at the amusement or 
indifference with which, when our parents were discussing likes or 
dislikes as to puddings, sweets, or other intelligible subjects, our 
contributions to the discussion as to the favourite pudding of the 
coachman or the housemaid, were received. 

In the course of life we most of us certainly tend to get confused 
and misty as to the real value of things and people, and we allow 
externals to decide for us too much the value and interest of the 
individual. By all means let us learn to respect dukes and 
duchesses, and all the qualities that should be represented by 
class and station, but in gaining an instinct for them let us not lose 
that instinct of interest in, and respect for, the human individual 
as such, which is the basis of all tact, all manners, all courtesy— 
the only satisfactory basis for human intercourse, whether of 
friend, lover, husband, relation, or dependant, and for the loss of 
which no amount of philanthropy, of sense of human brotherhood, 
of desire to do good, can atone. And in dealing with others of a 
different class, with whom one lives in exceedingly close, artificial, 
and uneasy contact, one must remember that the distinction which 
marks one class as inferior and the other as superior, is the posses- 
sion, not of the superior material advantages, but of those qualities 
of which superior material advantages allow the cultivation ; and if 
the class whose time and energy is not absorbed in the daily 
struggle for the necessaries of life would remember that to it 
belongs the exercise of the larger virtues, magnanimity, serenity, 
forbearance, the housekeeping struggle would not generate as 
much as it does now such petty irritations, such sordid tempers, 
such inhuman littlenesses, and such confusion as to what is in- 
portant and what is not. 


Eite~n W. Darwin; 


THE CLAIMS OF VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Pus.ic attention has been much directed of late to the financial 
difficulties of the Voluntary Schools, and to the fate with which 
they are threatened, if no way of escape from those difficulties be 
found for them. Indeed, no other question of home affairs has 
occupied so large a space in the columns of public journals during 
the present Parliamentary recess. The keenness of interest and 
anxiety felt about it has been strikingly attested by memorials and 
deputations of high authority by which the Prime Minister and 
his colleagues have been approached. According to the latest 
Report of the Committee of Council on Education, 1,297 Voluntary 
Schools have found the struggle for existence too hard for them ; 
and of this number 919 were Church Schools, 21 Wesleyan, and 
256 British. Of the 45 schools thus transferred to School Boards 
during last year, 28 were Church Schools; and many others 
apprehend a like fate in the near future, unless additional aid be 
promptly afforded to them. 

About the causes of the financial difficulties which perplex and 
disquiet the friends of Voluntary Schools there is neither doubt nor 
dispute. They have been created by the increased and growing 
costliness of Public Elementary Education. They are primarily due 
to a constant expansion of the requirements of the Education De- 
partment, both as to the quality and range of the instruction to be 
supplied by schools claiming its grants, and as to the provision to be 
made in them for the physical health and comfort of their scholars. 
Demands in the former category have, of course, tended both to 
increase the numbers and raise the salaries of the teaching 
staffs: and concurrently with the growth of expenditure under 
this head, the managers of Voluntary Schools have been re- 
quired to spend large sums on the improvement of their buildings. 
Moreover, the pressure put on the resources of these schools by 
the action of the Education Department has been acutely aggra- 

rated by a competition, on unequal terms, forced upon them by the 
rivalry of Board Schools. The terms are unequal, because, while 
the two classes of schools stand on the same footing as regards 
grants from the State, their position is wholly dissimilar in respect 
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of another great source of income. In local rates the Board 
Schools have a supply of money compulsorily levied on all rate- 
payers, and with no limit put on its amount, against which the 
Voluntary Schools have only to set such funds as may be raised 
by purely voluntary subscriptions. 

A few figures will illustrate the severity of the pressure under 
which Voluntary Schools are now maintained. In 1869, the year 
preceding the passing of Mr. Forster’s Act, the average cost per 
child in average attendance was £1 5s. 5d., of which sum 9s. 7d. 
was supplied by the Governmental grant, 8s. 4d. by school fees, and 
7s. 34d. by voluntary contributions. In 1892, the first year for 
which the expenditure of Board Schools is shown, the average cost 
per child was, in Voluntary Schools, £1 7s. 5d., of which 11s. 10d. 
came from the grant, 8s. 94d. from fees, and 7s. 3d. from voluntary 
contributions. In the same year the average cost per child in 
Board Schools was £1 8s. 43d., made up of 8s. 107d. from the 
grant, 7s. 54d. from fees, and 10s. 03d. from the rates. Very 
ditferent are the corresponding figures for 1894. Then the average © 
cost per child in Voluntary Schools was £1 18s. 1}d., to which 
amount the grant contributed 18s. 24d., fees 2s. 03d., and voluntary 
subscriptions 6s. 64d; while in Board Schools the average cost 
was £2 8s. 93d. per child, of which 19s. 13d. was supplied by 
the grant, 7d. by fees, and 18s. 43d. by the rates. To these com- 
parative figures may be added the statement that the average 
salary of a certificated master, which in 1870 was £94 2s. 1d., is 
now £122 7s. 4d.; that of a schoolmistress was £57 11s. 1d. in 
1870, and is now £80 3s. 4d. 

In view of such facts, the inequality of the conditions under 
which Voluntary Schools and their rivals, the Board Schools, 
compete to maintain a high standard of efficiency can hardly be 
questioned ; and if the conditions remain unaltered, the gradual 
(though by no means painless) extinction of many more Voluntary 
Schools is only a question of time—and no long time. When, 
therefore, we are told that whatever may be the fate awaiting 
Voluntary Schools, there must be no disturbance or modification 
of the so-called settlement made by Mr. Forster’s Act in 1870, it is 
worth while to consider what was really settled then. 

Up to 1870 the Elementary Education of the country had been 
conducted in Voluntary Schools. It was a system dependent on 
private liberality and self-sacrifice inspired, in the main, by 
religious zeal and philanthropy; and for many years it did a 
great national work without any assistance from the State. And, 
although the “undenominational” principle was accepted by the 
British and Foreign Schools Society from its foundation, by far 
the larger share of educational effort up to 1870 was put forth by 
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strictly denominational agencies, among which pre-eminence has 
ever belonged to the National Society, founded in 1811, for pro- 
moting the education of the poor in the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church. A certain rivalry between the denominational and 
undenominational principles was of course marked from the first 
by the existence of these two societies, engaged in a common 
work but proceeding on different lines; this rivalry became 
more acute when the State at length undertook to extend a help- 
ing hand to voluntary agencies for the spread of education, and 
by the offer of grants from the taxes established a claim to 
prescribe the conditions on which the recipients of those grants 
should manage their schools. The institution, in 1833, of a 
Parliamentary grant of £20,000 for the Luilding of schools, to te 
divided between the National Society and the British and Foreign 
Schools Society in equal moieties (although the operations of the 
former society were much more extensive than those of the 
latter), was followed in 1837, by the creation of a Committee of the 
Privy Council to administer the grant; and from this modest 
origin arose the great department, whose elaborate code now 
regulates all arrangements for Public Elementary Education, and 
whose Inspectors’ Reports are awaited with terror by the managers 
of schools. 

Among educational reformers of recent times there have always 
been able and sincerely philanthropic men who would have preferred 
to establish a purely secular system of national education. Such 
men have not been, as a rule, animated by any theoretic hostility 
to religious teaching per se ; but they found in practice that the 
discord of churches and sects offered so constant a hindrance to 
the establishment of such a uniform and symmetrical system of 
national education as they took for their own ideal, that they were 
driven to seek a way to escape from these difficulties in secu- 
larism. Reformers of this type have always received support, 
up to a certain point, from Nonconformists jealous of the posi- 
tion of the Church of England, and glad to avail themselves of 
any weapon that might cripple its resources or undermine its 
influence. But the country has never yet been willing to sanction 
the entire exclusion of religious teaching from its day-schools ; and 
the compromise of “unsectarian” religious instruction has been 
set up as a half-way house between denominationalism and secu- 
larism. The combined influence of Secularists and Nonconformists 
has naturally stamped its mark on all educational proposals of 
Liberal Ministries since the creation of the Committee of the Privy 
Council to administer the Parliamentary grant; but all attempts 
to extirpate the denominational principle as a great factor in the 
promotion of national education have hitherto been successfully 
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repelled. And, subject to the safeguards of a Conscience Clause, 
that principle was unreservedly recognized by the State until the 
passing of Mr. Forster’s Act in 1870. 

In 1870 public opinion had become very sensible of grave flaws 
and deticiencies in the existing system of primary education, and 
the public conscience was roused to make a great effort to improve 
it with all practicable speed. Much had been done by voluntary 
zeal and liberality, but very much more yet remained to be done 
to satisfy the urgent needs of a vast number of uneducated chil- 
dren. Voluntary effort. could no longer be left to cope alone with 
the gigantic task of providing an adequate supply of efficient 
schools for the wants of an increasing population. It had become 
necessary to supplement voluntary agency by calling into existence 
an authority vested with power to enforce the establishment of 
proper schools in localities where they were deficient, and to secure 
the continued efficiency of all schools receiving assistance from 
public funds. Stated in his own words, Mr. Forster’s object was 
“to cover the country with good schools, and get the parents to 
send their children to these schools.” 

That the Education Act of 1870 effected a remarkable change in 
the attitude of the State towards religious instruction in Public 
Elementary Schools is undeniable. It provided that no annual grant 
should be made in respect of any instruction in religious subjects, 
and that while every school in receipt of a grant should be open 
at all times to the inspection of any of H.M.’s Inspectors, i+ should 
be no part of their duties to enquire into the religious instruction 
given in a school, or examine any of its scholars in that branch of 
training. The State, in short, thus disclaimed all responsibility in 
regard to religious teaching, and took up an attitude of passive 
neutrality towards it. But Mr. Forster did not rest his case for 
removing religious instruction from the list of subjects enquired 
into by H.M.’s Inspectors upon any grounds which could be 
regarded as indicating hostility to denominational teaching. He 
advocated this new departure in the interests of administrative 
economy and convenience, and contended that the Church would 
lose nothing by the change which it need desire to retain. More- 
over, his Act gave power to the managers of Voluntary Schools to 
set apart two days in the year for inspection and examination by 
other inspectors than those of the Education Department, to whom 
it would be open to examine and report upon the proficiency of 
the scholars in religious subjects ; and under this clause denomina- 
tional inspection by Diocesan Inspectors has been continuously 
maintained in Church Schools. A similar use has been made of it 
by the Roman Catholics in their schools. 

In truth there was nothing in the language with which Mr. For- 
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ster intro di ced his Bill, or in its proposals as first presented to the 
House of Commons, which showed any preference for secular or 
unsectarian schools over denominational schools. There is no 
evidence of any intention on the part of the authors of the Act of 
1870 to utilize the Voluntary Schools for a time in a strenuous 
effort to grapple with educational destitution, and then, after they 
had fully risen to the height of the work required of them, to let 
them perish slowly before the competition of other schools on which 
that Act had conferred an unlimited right of access to the vast re- 
sources of the rates. Had the Liberal Government of that day been 
suspected of harbouring any such design, their Bill would have been 
very differently received by the Conservative Opposition. The 
attitude of the Conservative Party in both Houses of Parliament was 
substantially friendly to the Bill, and facilitated its passage into law. 
The most acrid criticism which it met with came from supporters 
of the Government; its worst dangers were of Radical rather than 
Tory raising. It will be remembered that the Bill of 1870, in its 
original form, left to School Boards complete latitude of choice— 
restricted only by the essential conditions of a conscience clause,— 
as to the type and character of the religious instruction (if any) 
imparted in their schools. The whole field of choice, from strictly 
denominational and dogmatic teaching on one side, to pure secu- 
larism on the other, was left open to the managers of the Board 
Schools. The object aimed at was perfect liberty in respect of re- 
ligious instruction, balanced by an equally complete liberty of 
withdrawal by parents of their children from the religious instruc- 
tion which the school offered. The feeling of the Government 
towards Voluntary Schools and the denominational principle was 
further manifested by the proposal that School Boards might 
elect. to supply the deficiencies of educational accommodation in 
their districts either by setting up their own schools, or by assist- 
ance of existing Voluntary Schools out of the rates, or by both 
methods—with a proviso, to ensure impartiality and fair-play, that 
where one Voluntary School in a district was assisted, all the others 
should receive a like treatment. Such propositions clearly exhibit 
the desire of the Government of 1870 to place Voluntary Schools 
on a footing of equality with Board Schools in any competition 
that might arise between them. They frankly recognized the in- 
justice of a state of things in which Board Schools, disposing of 
rates paid by the supporters of Voluntary Schools, might employ 
them to “beat down” (in Mr. Gladstone’s phrase) and destroy the 
very schools which those ratepayers most prized, and for whose 
establishment and maintenance they had made considerable sacri- 
tices. But the resistance ottered by the Secularist and Nonconformist 
critics of Mr. Forster's Bill to the principle of sustaining Voluntary 
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Schools by means of the rates, and to the teaching of any denomi- 
national religion in schools supported by rates, was so strenuous 
and so threatening that the Government were at length con- 
strained to give way, and make considerable change in their 
scheme. 

The permussion to School Boards to assist Voluntary Schools 
from the rates was withdrawn; and in lieu of this aid the Govern- 
ment grant was increased to such an amount as was then believed 
to be more than suflicient to enable the Voluntary Schools to with- 
stand the competition of the Board Schools. As we are often re- 
minded, Mr. Forster never contemplated a School Board rate 
exceeding 3d. in the pound. Bitter complaint of this increase of 
grant to the Voluntary Schools in lieu of rate-aid was made at 
the time by those Liberals whose undisguised aim was a gradual 
substitution of Board Schools for Voluntary Schools all over the 
country; but as the increase has always been extended to Board 
Schools on equal terms with the Voluntary Schools, its use to the 
latter schools as a source of strength in their competition with the 
former has been of slight, if any, value. Besides, in any comparison 
of the funds which Board and Voluntary Schools have respectively 
to live upon, it must be borne in mind that the Act of 1870 was 
not framed to meet the requirements of a system of Free Education. 
Itis true that free and compulsory education was known to be in- 
cluded in the programme of advanced educational reformers as far 
back as 1870, and Mr. Forster took note of it. But he put aside 
the abandonment of school fees as a sacrifice of revenue, both 
unnecessary and mischievous. He saw no adequate reason for 
relieving parents from payments for the education of their children 
which, in the vast majority of cases, they were both able and willing 
to make. The Royal Commission, appointed in 1886 to enquire 
into the working of the Elementary Education Acts, came to a 
similar conclusion. Nevertheless, free education has since been 
introduced into Public Elementary Schools, and the consequent 
loss of fees has pressed very hardly on thoroughly efticient schools 
charging high fees. To them the fee grant has been a very in- 
a lequate substitute for their previous receipts from fees, and their 
financial position has been wholly altered for the worse by the 
Act of 1891. 

When the Act of 1870 was passed, it contained in the 25th 
Section a provision that School Boards should have power to 
remit in their own schools, and pay in Voluntary Schools, the fees 
of children whose parents were too poor to afford them; but the 
extreme jealousy with which Nonconformists viewed the grant of 
any assistance out of the rate to a Voluntary School, led them to 
regard this permissive arrangement. as a quasi-endowment of de- 
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nominational religion, and by their energetic remonstrances they 
procured the repeal of the 25th Section in 1876. 

The solution of the “ religious difficulty” ultimately agreed to 
in 1870 was found in the famous Cowper-Temple Clause (section 
14 of the Act), which restricted the freedom of School Boards 
as to religious instruction by prohibiting the teaching in their 
szhools of any religious catechism or religious formulary dis- 
tinstive of any particular denomination. Thus, as the Bill passed 
into law, it permitted School Boards to exclude religious teach- 
ing altogether from their schools, but denied them the power 
of supplying denominational teaching where it was desired. The 
consent of Ministers to this alteration in their Bill was apparently 
a very reluctant one, and Mr. Gladstone himself described the ex- 
clusion of the Catechism and formularies from Board Schools as an 
“immense concession” for the sake of harmony and general co- 
operation. 

Under the Act of 1870 a mighty work of vital importance to 
the welfare and power of the nation has already been accom- 
plished, and the capacities of the Act for bringing about a 
further elevation of the people are by no means exhausted. It 
would be rash therefore to disturb its general principles and 
structure without a very clear vision of something better to take its 
place, and secure more fully the hearty co-operation of all denomi- 
nations in the advancement of national education. But the Volun- 
tary Schools, which educate more than 50 per cent. of the children 
of school age, and represent an expenditure of millions of money by 
voluntary benefactors, have an urgent claim on the attention of the 
Government and Parliament, when circumstances have arisen under 
the working of the Act of 1570 which inflict a sore disadvantage upon 
them, neither desired nor intended by its authors. The continuance 
of the Voluntary Schools on equal terms with the Board Schools was 
of the very essence of the Act. It was no part of the scheme to treat 
them as merely provisional machinery. That idea was emphati- 
cally disclaimed by Mr. Gladstone on the third reading of the Bill. 
His words on that occasion were unusually explicit, and will bear 
quotation :— 


* We have had to sieer our course,” he said ‘ amid competing bodies and con- 
flicting difficulties. It was with us an absolute necessity—a necessity of honour 
anla necessity of poliey—so respect and favour the educational establishments 
and machinery which we found existing inthe country. It was impossible for us 
to join in the language or to adopt the tone which was conscientiously and con- 
sisteatly taken by some members of the House, who look upon these Voluntary 
Schools, having generally a denominational character, as admirable passing expe- 
dients, fic indeed to be tolerated for a time, deserving all credit on account of the 
motives which led to their foundation, but wholly unsatisfactory as to their main 
purp se, aad therefore to bs supplanted by something betser. ‘Tat is a pocfectly 
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fair and intelligible theory for any gentleman to entertain, but I am quite sure it 
will be felt that it has never been the theory of the Government.,”’ 


And then he went on as follows: 


‘‘T am one of those who hold that in the production of material objects it is 
desirable never to multiply the establishments of the Government beyond what is 
necessary, but where it is possible to avail ourselves of private energy and zeal. 
So, in this matter of education it is a great mistake in our view to think that a 
secular education given by a State machinery is per se better and more valuable 
than the same education given by machinery voluntary in its character. Setting 
aside that which is abstractedly desirable, I think we are justified in feeling that 
this enormous power which exists in the country ought to be turned to account. 

I think it is the greatest mistake to suppose that those who have founded 
these Voluntary Schools have been exclusively or narrowly actuated by a spirit of 
attachment to those points on which they differ from their fellow-citizens. I 
believe that having received Christian connection in its largeness and fullness, 
with which I hope this House will never attempt to interfere, they have thereby 
been animated with a spirit of expansive benevolence which has not stopped short 
at the principle to which it owed its origin, but has spread itself out into a general 
feeling of philanthropy. And as Christianity since it came into the world has 
given a new character to secular philanthropy, so religious zeal has created, in 
this country especially, an amount of anxiety never before exhibited in the pro- 
motion of sound secular education.” 


That some members, at least, of the present Government, in- 
cluding the Prime Minister and the Leader of the House of Com- 
mons, entertain a warm sympathy with the Voluntary Schools in 
their present difficulties, the public knows. Mr. Balfour has ex- 
pressed his extreme anxiety to find some effectual mode of relief 
from “the almost intolerable strain” to which these schools 
are now subjected; and the question is occupying the con- 
sideration of the Cabinet. But while the supporters of denomi- 
national education have been most legitimately pressing their griev- 
ances and claims upon the notice of a Government in which they 
have some warm and powerful friends, the advocates of secular or 
unsectarian education have not been idle or indifferent about the 
issues which might be raised in the grant of relief to Voluntary 
Schools. They also have been mustering their forces, and re- 
hearsing their war-cries. So much so, that the leaders of the 
Gladstonian Opposition apparently regard this educational contro- 
versy as offering them the most favourable ground available at 
present for a rally of their broken and dispirited ranks. A speedy 
settlement of the question is desirable from every point of view ; 
but no one with any knowledge of previous controversies about the 
relations of the State to elementary education can look upon the 
problem which Ministers are asked to solve as other than very 
difficult and delicate. To begin with, it is a financial matter, and 
the assistance that a Chancellor of the Exchequer, pressed by other 
claimants, including school teachers, expecting a pension scheme, 
may be able to give, must be more or less limited. Then the dis- 
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covery of a generally acceptable mode of relief is much hindered 
by the widely divergent circumstances of Voluntary Schools in 
different localities. ‘To devise a scheme which would equally meet 
the difficulties and needs of schools in urban and rural, in rich and 
poor, districts is a task of extreme intricacy. In such a tangled 
wilderness of details, the wood is constantly obscured by its trees. 
These practical impediments to a satisfactory working solution 
would be hard enough to contend with, even if they stood alone : 
but, unhappily, there lurk behind them the mutual suspicions and 
jealousies of the various denominations and sects which reflect the 
divided state of Christendom as to religious doctrine, ritual, and 
discipline. 

It is well to remind the ratepayer of the relief accruing to his 
pocket from the voluntary contributions which have largely built 
and maintained denominational schools and training colleges. He 
should be bidden to note that good education is supplied in Volun- 
tary Schools at a considerably higher cost than in Board Schools : 
and he should clearly understand the magnitude of the burden that 
would be thrown on his shoulders by the extinction of Voluntary 
Schools and their replacement by Board Schools. According to a 
calculation publicly stated by Mr. Chamberlain a few years ago 
the wiping out of the Voluntary Schools would entail upon the 
ratepayer a capital cost of at least £30,000,000 and an annual 
expenditure of £1,680,000 additional to existing rates. But this 
material loss of vast proportions would be a slighter evil probably 
in its permanent effects than the moral loss to national character, 
if the springs of spontaneous liberality and self-sacrifice for a great. 
and sacred object were dried up at their source. A universal 
School Board system, resting wholly on compulsory levies ot 
public money might gratify a doctrinaire reformer’s passion for 
uniformity ; but it has never been the way of English institutions 
to become rigid machines. Diversity and elasticity suit the genius 
of the people; and at all events, the administrative conveniences 
of uniformity would be very dearly bought, if the price paid tor 
them were the infliction of a grievous wrong on those who had 
displayed, from year to year, the most practical proofs of their 
earnest solicitude to advance the whole range of public education. 

Nonconformists are too often slow or reluctant to realize how 
keen is the pride of Churchmen and Churchwomen in their pre- 
eminent share of the educational work done during the present 
century, and with what pain they view the closing of a Church 
School as a source of denominational teaching. The feeling of 
Roman Catholics is similar, and the spirit with which they have 
maintained their own school is worthy of all praise. Again, the 
Nonconformist, as a rule, fails to appreciate the grounds of the 
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dissatisfaction felt by Church people and Roman Catholics towards 
the religious teaching given in Board Schools, under the Cowper- 
Temple clause. The value of that clause as a working expedient 
for a quarter of a century is not to be contemned; but it was never 
a “counsel of perfection,” and it does not grow in public favour 
the longer it lives. It imposes an arbitrary restriction on teachers 
in regard to religious instruction—a restriction of a kind which no 
one would think of placing on the teaching of any branch of 
secular knowledge. Under its @gis the practice of reading the 
Bible without note or comment has flourished ; and how there can 
be persons, whether they regard the Bible as the inspired record of 
Divine wisdom and precept, or as a monumental work of secular 
literature, who think it rational to prescribe that it should be read 
without note or comment in their sehools, passes the wit of many 
amongst us to comprehend. It is contended that Churchmen 
ought to be satisfied with the religious instruction supplied in 
Board Schools because, although it does not include Church doc- 
trine in its entirety, it is not (so far as it goes) antagonistic to 
Church of England doctrine, or, indeed, to the doctrine of any 
Christian Church or denomination. The residuum of Christianity 
after every “distinctive” element has been elim‘nated is held to 
be sufficient for the moral and spiritual training of Christian 
children. Dogma is regarded as superfluous if not positively 
baneful. But to millions of Christians religion without dogma is 
incomprehensible. They hold that faith takes both its hue and 
guidance in every part of man’s nature and conduct from dog- 
matic teaching. Moreover, they look upon this residuary religion 
of the Board Schools as developing into a new denomination, with 
school teachers (who may not be Christians at all) for its priests, 
and enjoying a unique advantage over other denominations by 
virtue of unstinted support for its schools from public funds. 
Those who prefer the unsectarian instruction of the School Boards 
to other teaching are welcome to keep it. The supporters of 
the Voluntary Schools only ask that their own preference for dis- 
tinctive religious teaching may not be made a reason for heavily 
handicapping them in competition with a rival in command of the 
rates. 

It would have been of great advantage to the cause of distince- 
tive religious teaching if the Christian denominations most in- 
terested in the maintenance of Voluntary Schools, for instance, 
the Church of England, the Roman Catholics, and the Wesleyans, 
had been able to agree upon some common principles and modes 
of relief which they might have unitedly urged on the Government ; 
but, unluckily, there are considerable differences of opinion and 
suggestion between them, as shown by their several memorials 
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to the Prime Minister. The Roman Catholic memorial was 
an able and vigorous document; and its demand was a large 
one. It scorned palliatives, and asked for “a _ substantial 
remedy to a great English wrong which had sprung up and 
coerced the land within the last twenty-five years.” It urged that 
the time was ripe for a final settlement upon a broad and simple 
basis of a national elementary education system, which should pay 
alike out of public funds for the secular education given in all 
elementary schools satisfying the Education Department. And in a 
further declaration which was issued after the reception by the 
Prime Minister of the Church of England Deputation, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop and Bishops expressly dissociated them- 
selves from the assurance given by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
that the Church of England had no thought of diminishing its 
own voluntary subscriptions if further aid were given by the State. 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy insisted on their claim for full 
payment from public funds of the whole cost of secular education 
in their schools. But compliance with this demand would doubt- 
less reopen the whole educational controversy of twenty-five years 
ago in a very acute form; and, for this, pubiic opinion would hardly 
seem to be ripe. The Archbishop of Canterbury was therefore well 
advised when he made it clear that the Church for which he spoke 
was not covertly seeking to spare its own pocket, and pointed to 
the fact, as evidence of its abiding spirit, that, from 1870 to 1893, 
the Church of England has raised £22,000,000 for its schools, and 
had just raised £750,009 to meet the demands for improvements 
in them. The sacr:fices made by the Church for its schools are 
its strongest title now to a just and considerate treatinent. By 
such sacrifices it has purchased, as it were, its freedom to keep the 
management of its schools in its own hands; and the continu- 
ance of such efforts will always be the best arrow in its quiver 
against attempts to deprive it of full control over its own estab- 
lishments. For instance, even the Wesleyan deputation, which 
recently submitted to Lord Salisbury a statement of the views and 
policy of the Wesleyan Methodist Church, affirmed the principle 
that there should be no increased grant of public funds, either 
from the local rates or from Imperial taxes, unless that increased 
grant be accompanied by adequate and representative public 
management. Now, there is no bar in principle to the admission 
of a representative element to the management of Voluntary 
Schools. Many staunch friends of these schools have a perfectly 
open mind on this point, and the position of the schools might be 
strengthened in local estimation by such an addition to the 
managing body. But what kind of a representative element is it 
to be? If it be confined to members of the denomination to 
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which the school belongs, its easy working would probably be 
secured ; but would such a representation satisfy the Wesleyans 
and other Nonconformists who protest against the grant of further 
aid to denominational schools without the acceptance of this 
condition? Most probably not. Then if the representative 
element is to include members of other denominations than the 
one which founded the school, and these representatives are to 
have a full share in the appointment of teachers and all other 
duties of management, surely some effective safeguards must be 
provided against such an interference with the religious teaching 
of the school as would destroy its denominational character, and 
thus nullify perhaps the main purpose of its foundation. 

That Nonconformists, as well as Churchmen and Roman 
Catholics, have grounds of complaint, because they cannot get 
for their children at school the kind of religious instruction which 
they would desire for them, is of course indisputable; but a com- 
mon remedy for the grievance in all these thousands of cases is 
extremely difficult to discover, and, when found, its operation must 
be gradual. In the meantime, probably no better guides can be 
taken in this search than the principles enunciated in the 
memorial presented to Lord Salisbury by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, viz., the right of parents to determine the character 
of the religious instruction provided for their children, and an 
equal safeguarding of this right as regards the religious teaching 
both of the children of Church parents in Board Schools, and of 
the children of Nonconformist parents in Church Schools. We 
cannot doubt that the outline of measures recommended in the 
same memorial will receive a close examination by the Cabinet 
and the Education Department. About some of them, such as the 
abolition of the 17s. 6d. limit, and the exemption from rates of 
elementary school buildings difficulty can hardly arise. Whatever 
be the amount of additional aid that the Government decide to give 
to the support of elementary schools, it will probably be accorded on 
equal terms to Voluntary and to Board Schools. Every practicable 
precaution must therefore be taken against the employment of this 
increased income in a wasteful competition between the two classes of 
schools. Otherwise the evil which it is intended to cure would only 
be aggravated. It is much to be hoped, also, that the Government 
will be able to devise some check on the extravagant expenditure 
of School Boards, which may, no doubt, be plausibly ascribed to a 
zeal for raising the standards of education, but which is really in- 
spired by a desire to “ beat down” Voluntary Schools, and crush 
them out of existence. That aloud clamour will be raised over any 
proposal to impose some restraint on the increasing costliness of 
elementary schools, that it will be described as a reactionary move- 
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ment to put back the hands of the clock,and be denounced as “ Epis- 
copal obscurantism,” we know already. The warning has been ex- 
plicitly given. But the prospect should not deter the Government 
from carefully considering the feasibility of putting some limits on 
the growth of this expenditure without arresting the substantial 
progress of educational efficiency. We are all agreed that money 
judiciously spent in providing good education is an excellent invest- 
ment for the promotion of national prosperity and power ; but there 
are many other vital needs and great services which the taxpayer and 
ratepayer have to find money for; the calls upon them are heavy, 
and justice to them requires that, where there is a wasteful expen- 
diture, responsible authorities should do their best to stop it. Free 
Education was not intended for those grades of society who can 
very well afford to pay school fees ; and as Secondary Education is 
now pushing forward its claims to public recognition, it is very de- 
sirable to demarcate the frontiers of the respective provinces of 
Elementary and Secondary Education. We are all likewise agreed 
that a generous spirit of emulation in schools, as in other human 
agencies, conduces to advancement; but the rivalry, to be whole- 
some and friendly, should be on equal terms. At present the con- 
ditions of competition between Voluntary and Board Schools are 
not equal; and the former claim a restoration of that equality and 
level footing with Board Schools which the authors of the act of 
1870 acknowledged to be their right, and sought to preserve. 
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A PLEA FOR VARIETY IN TAXATION, 


Ir is related in Gulliver's Travels that this observant voyager, in 
the course of his inspection of the great Academy of Laputa, 
“heard a very warm debate between two professors about the most 
commodious and effectual ways and means of raising money without 
grieving the subject. The first affirmed the justest method would 
be to lay a certain tax upon vice and folly; and the sum fixed upon 
every man to be rated, after the fairest manner, by a jury of his 
neighbours. The second was of an opinion directly contrary—to 
tax those qualities of body and mind for which men chiefly value 
themselves; the rate to be more or less, according to the degrees of 
excelling ; the decision whereof should be left entirely to their own 
breasts. Wit, valour, and politeness were likewise proposed to be 
largely taxed, and collected in the same manner, by every person’s 
giving his own word for the quantum of what he possessed. But as 
to honour, justice, and wisdom, they shall not be taxed at all, because 
they are qualifications of so singular a kind, that no man will either 
allow them in his neighbour or value them in himself. The women 
were proposed to be taxed according to their beauty and skill in 
dressing, wherein they had the same privilege with the men, to be 
determined by their own judgment.” 

The professor’s suggestion is a characteristic flight of Swift’s 
playful fancy, but, without going quite to these lengths, a modern 
observer of our painfully monotonous and inelastic fiscal system 
may be excused if he sighs for the presence of some such an adviser 
among our Treasury officials. Our revenue and expenditure have 
run into such enormous figures that it is thought to be sheer waste 
of time to consider a tax that will not, if applied, realize a million 
and a half or so; and the consequence is that the ingenuity and 
resource which might so well be devoted to watching the vaga- 
ries of public taste, and making them each pay toll to the national 
purse, are altogether put aside, and Chancellors of the Exche- 
quer confine themselves, practically, to humdrum alterations in the 
amount of the beer and spirit duties and to clapping the inevitable 
extra penny on the income tax. The national balance-sheet, instead 
of being an entertaining record of the public foibles, absurdities, and 
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amusements, which are sufficiently prevalent to be a source of 
revenue, is merely a dull statement of the amount of strong drink 
that we swallow and tobacco that we smoke and the property that 
we possess, less the considerable sum that evades the collector’s vigil- 
ance. A future historian of England will be at once instructed and 
delighted by the discovery that Pitt anticipated a return of £200,000 
from the imposition of a tax on wigs and hair-powder, but he will 
search in vain among Budgets of the present day for any such illu- 
minating side-lights on our national habits. 

It is not to be expected that the controllers of our finance should 
arrange taxation solely with a view to the future historian, but it is 
nevertheless worth considering whether our fiscal system has not be- 
come rather too stereotyped. A penny on the income tax is so easily 
imposed, and the measure is so popular with the large proportion of 
the population that does not pay it, that indolence and the desire for 
popular applause at once urge Chancellors of the Exchequer to try 
one more squeeze at this patient milch-cow. Nevertheless, it is obvious 
that even here there are limits. It may be true that it costs no more 
to collect an income tax of 8d.in the £ than one of 4d., but it is equally 
true that every penny added to the tax offers a further incentive to 
the taxpayer to evade it, and so diminishes the relative productive- 
ness of the impost. Moreover, it has been frequently observed that 
in spite of the notorious abundance of money, and the steady increase 
of the national wealth, the Chancellor of the Exchequer does not 
find the task of balancing his Budget any the easier; and this 
fact is easily accounted for by the unswerving devotion to the in- 
come tax shown by the successive holders of the office. For wealth 
is going through a slow but steady process of redistribution: owing 
to the fall in the value of money, in the rate of interest on first- 
class securities, and pari passu in the rate of profit expected from 
capital invested in trade—not to mention the agricultural depression, 
which has caused rent-rolls to dwindle almost to vanishing point— 
the rich are every year, comparatively speaking, less rich; while 
on the other side of the account, owing to the rise in wages and the 
fall in the prices of the necessaries of life, the poor are rapidly be- 
coming the most comfortable class in the community. But the 
income tax is not paid by those whose incomes reach the requisite 
level, but by those who are in this position, and are also sufficiently 
well-housed, well-placed, and well-dressed to be marked as prey by 
the collector. A Croesus might clothe himself in workman’s slops, 
and dwell in a tenement off the New Cut, and the State would never 
have a penny out of his income. It is notorious that members of 
the artizan class, however well off they may be, almost always 
escape the income tax altogether. But since, as has been remarked 
above, the artizan is quietly carrying out a social revolution by 
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getting a larger and larger share of the national income, it is 
obvious that the incidence of a tax to which he does not contribute 
cannot be regarded as altogether satisfactory, especially if this tax 
is always to be treated as an inexhaustible lucky-bag, out of which 
the Treasury may pull as many pennies as it likes. The political 
side of the question is, happily, “ another story”; but it must not 
be forgotten that no State can survive long in which the class that 
holds the power of the purse is not also bound to fill it. However, 
here the income tax is, and it has evidently come to stay. It used 
to be considered a war tax, but since modern nations have dis- 
covered the ingenious method of keeping the peace by drilling 
every man that can stand, and frowning at one another across the 
frontiers, peace is nowadays a remarkably expensive luxury, even to 
as careless and happy-go-lucky a people as that of Great Britain. 
No one but a most dangerous revolutionary would now dare to 
suggest that the income tax should be abolished: it is a pillar of 
the Constitution, almost as precious as the coroner and his jury. 
But it has its objections and shortcomings, and no harm would be 
done by curtailing it, perhaps, by a penny or two, and by consider- 
ing whether property, comestibles, and tobacco really exhaust the 
list of articles on which taxation is fairly entitled to feed. 
Quidquid agunt homines should be included in the farrago of 
the Chancellor’s libellus, always with certain obvious exceptions. 
Nobody wants to tax the necessaries and decencies of life, or 
articles which are too rarely used to be worth the trouble of con- 
sidering. Before, however, the enquiry proceeds further, it is neces- 
sary to clear our decks by cutting away the commonly-cherished, but 
highly unreasonable, notion that the State by taking toll from any- 
thing, gives it a moral sanction. Swift’s humorous suggestion 
that vices and follies should be taxed, each man being rated by his 
neighbours, contains the spark of seriousness which is a necessary 
ingredient of perfect fooling. Nuisances, at any rate, are fair 
game for taxation, though it must always be remembered that one 
man’s nuisance is another man’s most cherished delight. But if it 
is to be objected that anything which savours of vice is to be let 
off scot-free lest it should appear that the State were encouraging 
the minor immoralities, there is an end to all hope of materially 
extending the sweep of the fiscal net. But it may be fairly urged 
that the State already sanctions, in a negative manner, whatever is 
not forbidden by law, and also that the principle of taxing vice, or 
habits which are sometimes allowed to be exaggerated into vice, is 
already admitted by the imposition of certain excise duties. Hay- 
ing got thus far, and suggested that the leading habits and foibles 
of the day should be made to pay toll, and that the fact that some 
of them are likely to be banned as vicious by many honest folk is 
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no reason for giving them a free pass, it is a simple matter enough 
to look round for a few of the most obvious barrels that stand 
waiting for the Treasury’s spigot. 

Looking back on the past year, its most salient feature—apart 
from the General Election—is the extraordinary outburst of specula- 
tion in mining shares. And here we have at once a splendid 
article to begin upon. It has already put a handsome surplus into 
the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, owing to the enor- 
mous increase in the yield from contract stamps. But having done 
this, it has merely shown how much more it might do, if a little extra 
pressure were only applied in the right quarter. The ethics of 
speculation have nothing to do with the present question ; there it 
is, and there is the Treasury’s opportunity. Its volume has been 
enormous until quite recently, and is likely to be enormous again, if 
only politics will relapse into tranquillity, and money will remain 
cheap. It will be very necessary, of course, to take care that in taxing 
speculation, no heavier burden is laid upon investment, which is 
already quite sufficiently mulcted by stamps, commissions, and 
transfer fees. Indeed, if speculation were made to bring grist to 
the Government, as well as to the stockbrokers and jobbers, it 
might be possible to reduce some of the tolls that the unfortunate 
investor has to pay before he can secure his paltry 2} per cent. 
or so. But it may be asked whether there is any broad 
distinction between investment and speculation, and whether 
we can say exactly where one ends and the other begins. 
For practical purposes, there is a good broad line, and it 
is just upon this line that the Government can erect its turnpike 
barrier, so that all who pass over shall pay their footing. The 
word speculation was not used, apparently, in the sense of gam- 
bling in securities in the days when Doctor Johnson compiled his 
dictionary ; at any rate he does not treat of this use of the word, 
though the fact that the thing itself existed then is proved by his 
delightful definition of a stock-jobber as “a low wretch who gets 
money by buying and selling shares in the funds.” However, 
though the lexicographer does not help us to a distinction, there is 
a generally-received—though rather rough-and-ready—difference 
which is expressed in this formula: An investor pays for what he 
buys and delivers what he sells, while a speculator buys securities 
that he is not in a position to pay for, in the hope of re-selling 
at a profit, or if he is ‘ bearishly ” inclined sells securities 
that he does not possess in the hope of buying them back at 
a lower figure. Now it is impossible to tax speculation at its 
outset, because the stockbroker does not necessarily know, when 
he buys or sells for a client, whether the transaction is “ real” or 
speculative, and is only enlightened on the point when the settle- 
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ment comes round, and his client either sends him money where- 
with to pay for what he has bought, or, if he is merely speculating, 
instructs the broker to “continue” the bargain. It is the con- 
tinuation of a transaction that marks it as speculative, and here 
the Treasury may fairly exact a heavier toll. At the risk of enter- 
ing too closely into technical detail, it is perhaps necessary to give 
a concrete example of the continuation process. John Smith buys 
twenty Rand Mines shares at £25 per share, believing that they 
will before long be worth £40. A week or so later he receives a 
note from his broker stating that the account is on such and such 
dates, and that he awaits instructions respecting the shares pur- 
chased. Rand Mines have by this tim: risen to £28, but Smith 
does not wish to close the transaction until he sees a better 
profit, and, on the other hand, he has not £500 handy where- 
with to pay for and take up his twenty shares. Accordingly he 
instructs his broker to “‘carry over ” or “continue” the bargain, 
and the broker does so by going to another member of the Stock 
Exchange and “lending” him the twenty shares, that is he sells 
him twenty shares for the current account at a certain price which 
is officially fixed, and buys them back at the same price for the 
next account, paying him a rate asa consideration for his taking up 
the shares for the time being. The broker then sends Smith a 
contract note stating that he has performed this double operation. 
As two contracts are implied, the carry-over contract note has to 
be stamped twice. An ordinary purchase or sale note is only valid 
if it bears a sixpenny stamp ; a carry-over note requires a shilling. 
But if a shilling, why not two shillings, or, if it comes to that, why 
not five shillings? Whea the public has fairly caught the 
speculative fever, it would require a much higher impost than that 
to keep it from carrying bargains over from account to account. 
When prices go on rising, so that it seems that they will never stop 
—as we saw them doing throughout the first three quarters of last 
year—speculators will not be withheld by considerations of a paltry 
few shillings from following up profits which seem to be limitless. 
And though such outbursts of speculation as this are comparatively 
rare, there is always a fair volume of speculative business being 
carried on, quite large enough to make the matter well worth the 
consideration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Such an impost 
would not in any way hamper the legitimate trade and business of 
the country. Speculation in stocks and shares is entirely un- 
productive, and only encourages people to try to get rich in a hurry 
and without personal exertion, instead of attending to their proper 
profession or trade ; and if it were reduced to any extent, which is 
improbable, by the imposition of a heavier tax on “carry-over ” 
contract notes, more good than harm would be done. 

Due precautions would have to be taken to prevent the evasion 
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of such a tax; but these could easily be devised by the ingenuity 
of Treasury officials. It would also have to be provided that 
members of the Stock Exchange should not suffer unduly by see- 
ing their speculative clients driven into the hands of “ outside” 
brokers who deal on the “cover” system and could more easily 
evade the stamp. This could be done by taxing the outside brokers 
as such, and compelling them to pay for a licence like pawnbrokers 
and hawkers. The greatest charm about a new tax is that it 
necessitates many others to prevent its weighing unfairly on any 
particular class. For, again, why should one sort of gambling be 
taxed rather than another? If speculation may be called fair 
game for the Treasury, betting on horse-races is certainly not less 
so, though it does not seem at first sight so easy to devise a fair 
system of laying an impost upon it. However, this is a problem 
that has been satisfactorily solved in France, and at any rate it 
would be very easy to make bookmakers, as well as outside stock- 
brokers, pay for a licence. It might, perhaps, also be suggested 
that if gambling is to pay tax, incentives thereto should pay like- 
wise, and that newspapers which publish racing “ tips ”’ should pay 
a royalty of .:d. or so per copy; anything that would abate the 
nuisance of evening papers which come out at nine o’clock in the 
morning with Captain Somebody’s “ finals,” would be welcomed 
by most of the community. But apart from such details as these, 
the broad fact to be insisted on is that the man who has money to 
throw away in gambling, of whatever kind, may just as well be 
compelled to throw some of it into the Treasury, and so relieve the 
burdens of his less fortunate brethren. 

After gambling, cycling. Not that there is any connection, ex- 
cept that these are the two forms of diversion that have been most 
prominent lately. The Chanceller of the Exchequer recently stated 
to a correspondent that he had no intention, at present, of impos- 
ing a tax on bicycles. Let us hope, however, that he may have 
reconsidered the matter before he brings in his Budget. Certainly 
the large majority of people regard bicycles as a dangerous nuis- 
ance, and there is no doubt that the reckless manner in which they 
are ridden through the streets of our large towns has added a new 
terror to locomotion on foot. It is not, however, on these grounds 
that they should be taxed, but because they are expensive enough 
to ensure that their possessors can afford some small impost, such 
as ten shillings a year per machine, and they are numerous enough 
to make such a tax highly remunerative. The fact that cyclists 
were sufficiently apprehensive of taxation to pester the Chancellor 
with letters and questions on the subject shows in itself that the 
probability of such an impost had already been brought home to 
them, and this would not have been the case if they had not been 
forced to recognize that it would be a perfectly reasonable measure 
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and sure of the support of the community at large. Certain forms 
of sport are already taxed, and taxed heavily; dogs and guns have 
to be paid for; and if cyclists come to urge that it is absurd to fix 
upon them and let other fashionable forms of outdoor amusement, 
such as golf, go free, the Treasury can thank them for the sugges- 
tion and go on to golf, if it can be shown that the revenue from 
this source would be worth the collecting. On the other hand, 
however, it must be remembered that this cycling craze, if it con- 
tinues to rage at its present height, will interfere, sooner or later, 
with the demand for horses, and this is a fact which cannot be 
overlooked by those interested in the efficiency of our under-horsed 
cavalry. So that from this point of view cycling seems to be more 
worthy of taxation than other forms of sport, if, indeed, it can be 
included under that category. 

There is also a neglected ocean of sparkling wealth from which 
the Treasury might haul up many a well-filled bucket of revenue. 
The trade in mineral waters is already one of the most lucrative 
branches of commerce, and their consumption is said to be increas- 
ing very rapidly. The most absurd anomaly in our fiscal system is 
the fact that beer, spirits, wines, tea, coffee, chicory, and cocoa are 
taxed, while mineral waters have so far escaped. This omission 
can hardly be due to respect for the temperance vote ; for most 
teetotallers who have looked into the finances of the national 
revenue confess freely that they contribute less than their fair share 
to the expenses of government, and I have known one abnormally 
conscientious abstainer who endeavoured to restore the balance by 
smoking an unnecessary quantity of cigars. Moreover, the mere 
fact that a man refrains from aleohol marks him as a person of 
strong character—though perhaps mistaken views—and likely to 
be in a position to bear his full portion of the national burdens, 
instead of being let off lightly. Enquirers into the question of out- 
door relief base their conviction that only persons of weak character 
and unthrifty dispositions fall into destitution, on the interesting 
fact, which has been vouched for by various experts, that no teeto- 
taller has ever become a permanent resident of a workhouse. So 
that if temperance has hitherto been regarded as deserving of im- 
munity, it cannot too soon be recognized as a factor that can very 
well afford to be decorated with the “badge of liberty,” which is 
worn, according to Adam Smith, by the taxpayer. Moreover, it 
must not be forgotten that mineral waters, though they are often 
consumed neat by the abstainer, are but a sorry beverage in their 
virgin state, and only tempting to those whose principles can make 
nectar out of ditch-water. A very large proportion of their con- 
sumption must be due to the felicity of the blend that results from 
wedding them with more potent liquids, A tax on mineral waters 
would certainly fall quite as heavily on non-abstainers as teeto- 
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tallers, and it may be hoped that the absurdly anomalous discrimi- 
nation which leaves them their present immunity may soon give 
way to a more logical and lucrative system. 

In discussing the question of taxation, one is conscious of walk- 
ing through a path beset with pitfalls. On one side is popular pre- 
judice; on the other, wilful misunderstanding. The advocate of 
variety in the matter is likely to be accused of a desire to bring 
back the state of things described by Sydney Smith in his well-known 
summary of the consequences of the Great War, and it is necessary 
to repeat once again that it is not an increase of taxation that is sug- 
gested, but a better distribution of it. This digression is due to the 
awe and hesitation with which the most daring fiscal revolutionary 
must approach the next commodity to which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s attention is to be called. It is high time that we had 
a tax on novels. The world is being literally swamped with fiction 
of various sorts, and it would be a consolation both to the writers 
and to the public which does and does not read them, if it were 
enacted that modern novels, if they do not amuse or instruct, 
should at least be a source of revenue to the State. After all, the 
State protects the problem-novelist from the assault and battery 
which would surely have befallen him or her under less securely 
ordered conditions of government, and it were a little thing for the 
State to ask in return a royalty of twopence a copy, for example. 
But apart from this consideration, the enormous volume of the 
output is in itself justification amply sufficient for a modest toll. 
For whatever is worth taxing is taxable, except the necessaries of 
life and articles essential to ordinary decency. But novels are 
certainly not a necessity, and their most up-to-date varieties 
are neither essential nor conducive to decency. A tax on 
novels, of course, will soon take us farther afield. For instance, 
the serial in newspapers and magazines, and also the short story 
would have to be mulcted likewise, and probably the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer who should dare to take the matter in hand would 
be accused of dealing a side-blow below the belt at the liberty of 
the Press. But, after all, the connection between the Press and 
fiction, openly confessed as fiction, is artificial and comparatively 
modern. No democratically governed people can be expected to 
allow its sources of information concerning the manner in which its 
affairs are being managed to be hampered by taxation, but news- 
papers do not perform their function of conveying news any the 
better for devoting various columns to serials and short stories. 
Novels and kindred literature are increasing so fast that they are 
elbowing all other kinds of books into the back of the shelf, and as 
long as this cacoéthes scribendi lasts, it merits the attention of the 
Treasury. 

But if once one is fairly started in this direction, the number of 
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thingswhich could be fairly taxed without interfering with legitimate 
trade is almost infinite, though the obvious objections to each one 
that is suggested are only too likely to be seized upon and assumed 
to be valid against the general principle which this article is devised 
to bring forward. It does not matter, within certain well-known 
limits, what is taxed, as long as we can succeed in breaking down 
the humdrum monotony of modern Budgets and our present fiscal 
history. Many people have been heard to argue plausibly in 
favour of a tax on pictorial advertisements as being unsightly ; but 
if once we admit this as a sufficient reason for taxation, the rapid- 
ity, already a cause of alarm to certain economists, with which the 
National Debt is being extinguished, would be accelerated beyond 
the limits imposed by prudence. Moreover, in taxing any sort of 
advertisements we should be unduly interfering with ordinary 
trade. It is also contended that cats are just as fit to be taxed as 
dogs, and that a tax upon them is, in many ways, more necessary. 
Because, owing to the small cost of harbouring a cat, many people 
adopt one for a time; and then, when the poor beast has no longer 
the charm of novelty, turn it out of doors to be a nuisance to the 
rest of the world with its caterwaulings, and so finally to starve. 
Whereas if owners of cats were liable toa State charge there would 
be an end to this capricious encouragement of the breed, and so the 
supply would be brought into relation with the genuine demand. 
Again, the melancholy wailing of cats naturally leads a dweller in 
the suburbs to the subject of the domestic piano. Itis obvious that a 
small impost on pianos would bring in a large return,and it is un- 
likely that such a tax would prove a hindrance to the cultivation of 
amateur music, since a piano is now so firmly established as a badge of 
respectability that it would hardly be sacrificed for the sake of a few 
shillings per annum. The chief objection to this suggestion lies in 
the fact that its working would necessitate a system of inquisitorial 
house-to-house visitation, unless we could rely on neighbonrs to 
give the requisite information to the Inland Revenue officers. An in- 
finite vista of possible taxation was also opened up recently by a man 
who was observed to alight from a railway-carriage full of ladies, 
and to mutter as he shut the door, ‘‘ Those abominable shoulders 
that women wear ought to be taxed out of existence.” But, as has 
been said, there is no end to the things that might be taxed, if only 
the ‘Treasury officials could be cured of their monotonous preference 
for drink, tobacco, and incomes. The present time, when the burden 
of taxation may evidently be lightened to some extent, is one in 
which any endeavours in the direction of redistributing its weight 
are most likely to be favourably received, and there is no measure of 
reform to which an eminently practical Government could more 
profitably address itself. 
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Sik Watter Besant has played many parts in his time and has 
surely justified the groan of the Eastern Sage, “of the making of 
many books there is no end,” for he has written on every con- 
ceivable subject, and hardly a month passes without the puff pre- 
liminary to herald some new masterpiece from his pen. His novels 
are household words wherever the English language is spoken, and 
although he modestly says that “ popularity does not prove literary 
worth,” we know that such works as his are highly thought of in 
certain circles, and that he competes with Mr. du Maurier and Mr. 
Ian Maclaren in the number of his editions. Recently he has 
turned his attention to the art of writing history with the aid 
of a paste-pot and pair of scissors, and his volume on West- 
minster is treasured by those who discovered profound research 
in the unpretentious book with the modest but comprehensive title 
London. Sir Walter is also the conductor of that fascinating 
periodical The Author, which deserves to be more widely known, 
for, in its way, it is one of the curiosities of journalism. We oc- 
casionally hear of war correspondents who write their despatches 
in Fleet Street: here is a periodical, “The Organ of the Incor- 
porated Society of Authors, conducted by Walter Besant,’ whose 
Paris letter is written in Whitehall Court, and which favours us 
with elaborate disquisitions on “literary blacklegs.” 

To these parts Sir Walter has now added another, that of 
advertising agent of the Literary Agent.* 

Sir Walter, in his preliminary statement of the origin and mean- 
ing of the literary agent, says: “The author is his client, whose 
interests he protects. All that we ask of the literary agent is— 
what we expect of a good solicitor—the maintenance of our rights ; 
the defence of our property ; terms honourable to both sides. In 
a word, we put forward the literary agent as one who should be 
capable of exacting honesty, if necessary, but incapable of de- 
manding more for his client than equity requires.” 

In theory all this is excellent, but to those who are acquainted 
with the ways of the literary agent this comparison with “a good 
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solicitor” is slightly amusing. To fully understand the difference 
between such and “a good solicitor,” let us glance at a letter 
which is lying before me as I write, from a literary agent to an 
unknown author. After formally acknowledging the receipt of a 
MS. he proceeds: “I shall be glad to find some publisher willing 
to take it up on terms which you may consider satisfactory. My 
terms for doing so are, that I shall receive a commission on all 
amounts accruing under any agreement which I might make on 
your behalf and with your approval. As, however, in some few 
cases where I have offered MSS. unsuccessfully I have expended 
valuable time without receiving remuneration, I should require to 
charge you a fee of five guineas, which in the event of my making 
a sale would be deducted from the amount of any commission 
which might then be due to me, such commission being 15 per cent. 
on sums of and under £100 and 10 per cent on sums over £100.”’ 

“ A good solicitor” would scarcely charge an unknown client 
five guineas for a consultation, neither would ‘“‘the defence of our 
property ” entail a charge of 10 per cent. or 15 per cent. upon its 
total value. Such transactions smell suspiciously of the Servants’ 
Registry, where the fee for enquiries is a guinea, payable in ad- 
vance! Sir Walter Besant must have been ignorant of this pre- 
liminary fee, or he would surely have mentioned it in his article. 

If a publisher levied a duty of five shillings upon every MS. that 
was sent to him, he would have no need to issue a single book, 
and I fancy the editor of The National Review will agree with me 
when I say that were a fee of sixpence exacted from every would- 
be contributor to these pages, the expenses connected with the 
publication of the Review would be defrayed over and over again. 
Consider, too, the unbridled greed of the charge of 10 per cent. or 
15 per cent. An ordinary broker charges from } per cent. to 23 
per cent. on a transaction—say cotton, or sugar, or stocks; but 
he never demands a tenth of everything, neither does he extort 
a fee of five guineas for his services in introducing his clieni, 
the producer of the article, to the manufacturer—in this case the 
publisher, who must know infinitely more about the detail of the 
business than he does. 

What a delightful trade it is to be sure; and how charmingly 
inexp»nsive! When we next hear the question asked, “What 
shall we do with our boys?” we shall answer, “ Make them 
literary agents.” All you want is a little room in a central situa- 
tion, pens and ink, and a lady typ2writer: capital is quite un- 
necessary, for if the Agent is not absolutely destitute of wits the 
Fhes soon walk into his parlour. How does he tempt them? 
Nothing can be simpler. In an age of publicity, nothing is sacred 
from the interviewer, and after a few paragraphs as to his where- 
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abouts have been judiciously placed in the newspapers, he shares the 
fate of emperors and actresses, and is interviewed, either in The 
Daily Chronicle or The Bookman, both of which journals devote 
much space to the chronicle of small beer. The interviewer natur- 
ally begins by saying that there are few men better known 
than the Agent, and proceeds to describe his servant, and his 
maid, and his ox, and his ass, and his personal appearance 
with the minuteness which the British public expects in an inter- 
view. “My authors” are then touched upon, and the Agent 
modestly says that they came to him unsought, unasked. ‘“ You 
would be surprised if I gave you the names of one or two,” and 
so on ad nauseam. Then a note is handed in, and the Agent 
bows the interviewer out after arranging that a few copies of this 
nice homely chat may be sent to him for private circulation. A 
few days later the Flies arrive, their MSS. in one pocket, their pre- 
liminary fees in the other. Among them, probably, come one or two 
authors who have managed their own business for years, and 
these of course receive the most prompt attention. Sir Walter 
Besant says, “‘ Observe that there is no question at all of running 
up prices or increasing royalties.” Then why does an author who 
has managed his own business for years, to his own apparent satis- 
faction and comfort, suddenly decide to place his affairs in the 
hands of an agent? The reason is obvious. He hears of some 
other writer who is getting £5 per thousand words, while he is only 
getting £4, and he forgets all about his friendly relations with his 
publishers, who have in many cases advanced him money to tide 
over difficulties, and rushes off to the agent with directions to 
squeeze them for all they are worth. “If you work this well, I 
will give you as much stuff as you like for the next ten years.” 
The agent would be more than human if he did not jump at this 
offer. Visions of perpetual 10 per cents. rise before him, and he 
straightway goes to the publisher and tells him that his client’s 
work is worth far more than he has been getting, and that unless 
his terms are raised, he will advise him to place it elsewhere. If 
the author is much before the public, the agent usually wins the 
battle, for sweet are the uses of advertisement, and it is necessary 
for the publisher to keep the name of at least one “‘ celebrated 
author ” before the public. Thus Sir Walter Besant is identified 
with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Mrs. Oliphant with Messrs. 
Blackwood, Mr. Hall Caine with Mr. Heinemann, and Mr. 
Crockett with Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, to give only a 
few instances. The agent, having squeezed the publisher, in- 
forms his client of the fact, and suggests that if he has 
any more “stuff” handy he will easily place it on the usual 
terms, say 10 per cent. or anything he can get over £100. 
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The author goes home and proceeds to ransack his dustbin 
and his waste-paper basket in quest of stories which he began 
and forgot to finish, or stories which he had offered to pub- 
lishers in the days before he became notorious as the author of 
The Crooked Spinster, or of Under the Burning Brown Bush. 
These stories are promptly hawked round by the agent, who sells 
them to the first publisher anxious to get this celebrated name on 
his list, and pockets his 10 or 15 per cent. and says, “ What a 
generous patron of letters I am in thus flooding the market with 
rubbish extracted from the dustbin.” The author, too, rejoices at 
receiving a cheque for stuff which he himself had long considered 
hopeless, and even boasts that a few years before those very stories 
were refused by half the publishers in London. The British Public 
swallows them, murmuring, perhaps, “A little unequal”; the 
agent’s friends in the Press clap their hands and cry aloud, 
“Another triumph for the author of The Crooked Spinster” ; 
and ministers with a Nonconformist conscience recommend them 
for their “ homely sentiment and delicious pathos” from half the 
pulpits in the three kingdoms. But the agent is not content to 
rest here. 

He goes to the publisher and points out to him the extra- 
ordinary success of this faked-up rubbish, and hints that he be- 
lieves that his client is prepared to write a long novel, to be de- 
livered in the course of twelve months, for which he, of course, 
must have an increased royalty, or he will be advised to go else- 
where ; and then he goes on to the editor of a magazine, and sug- 
gests that, although his client’s name alone is worth 25 per cent. 
to any publisher, he is quite prepared to take the modest sum of 
£20 per 1,000 words for a little thing he has in hand, as he has 
long been anxious to serve under so brilliant a man of letters as 
the editor of The Last Century. And the editor consents, being 
eager to put the name in his advertisements, praying the while that 
the sale of the number may recoup him for his extravagance. 
And the agent sees his 10 per cent. looming large and flatters him- 
self that he has done a good morning’s work within 200 yards of 
his own door! Even this does not satisfy his insatiable rapa- 
city. He next proceeds to make engagements for his client for a 
term of years, and first one publisher and then another is coaxed 
and cajoled and finally squeezed, so that he may get his perpetual 
10 per cent., until the unfortunate author finds that he has sur- 
rendered himself body and soul for perhaps ten consecutive years, 
during which he will be compelled to grind out stories of various 
lengths, whether he is in the mood or not. It is no uncommon 
thing nowadays to hear an author boast that he has contracts, the 
execution of which will occupy him till 1902, and he sits down to 
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write a story of 5,000 words which will do for a magazine, or of 
120,000 to serve as a six-shilling novel, with the same indifference 
that a kitchen-maid shows in shelling peas. He does not degrade 
literature in doing this, for he never touches even the fringe of 
literature, but surely he degrades himself. He has surrendered 
himself to one who has no earthly interest in him except as a pay- 
ing speculation; who will make him grind on, regardless of his 
reputation or capacity as long as he is sure of his own 10 or 15 
per cent. with the addition of a considerable percentage on the 
serial rights of his stuff, and who, in the end, will drop him like a 
hot potato when he finds that he has written himself out, and that 
nothing is to be gained by flogging a dead donkey. 

But Sir Walter apparently denies that the literary agents’ 
authors ever write themselves into rags. If we examine the list 
which he gives, we will probably agree that some of the work pro- 
duced by “thirty of the most successful novelists of the day ” 
would have been more successful had it shown fewer signs of 
hurry, and the reading world could well spare at least thirty of 
their books. 

Even some of Sir Walter’s own most ardent admirers think that 
it would have been better for his fame had he ceased to write ten 
years ago. ‘‘ What is it to grow old?” asks the poet. It is 

“To hear the world applaud the hollow ghost, Which blames 
the living man.” 

There is another aspect of the agent question, which I will men- 
tion: The difference in the relations which existed between authors 
and their publishers formerly and nowadays. Sir Walter says: 
“The agent makes friendship possible, because he makes it possible 
for publisher and author to respect each other as honourable men.” 
Let me assure Sir Walter that author and publisher respected each 
other long before the appearance of the ‘‘ agent,” and in hundreds 
of cases do so still. But there is no denying the fact that a certain, 
feeling of restraint has arisen, not so much on the part of authors 
of a certain standing, who are men of the world, and know the 
hundred and one details in the publication of a book, as in trans- 
actions with young authors. In many instances these whipper- 
snappers owe their very existence, as writers, to the publisher, who 
has brought out their first book, has advanced a small sum of 
money “ on account” before its publication, and has done his very 
utmost in the way of advertising it throughout the length and 


breadth of the land to ensure its success. For some reason it does 


not touch the general public, and although it receives laudatory 
notices from the most learned critics, it is a comparative failure. 
The little author, having written another book and sold it to the 
same publisher, proceeds vehemently to upbraid him for conniving 
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at the failure of his first-born, as if, forsooth, it were to his interest 
that a book on which he had spent a large sum of money should 
fail! “Why are you not advertising my bantling ?” he shrieks : 
“what have I done to deserve such treatment at your hands? 
Let me tell you, sir, that I am now a very great Pigmy indeed, 
worth 30 per cent. to any publisher.” It is difficult to account for 
such delirious ravings except by assuming that the Pigmy author 
has been consorting with literary agents, and has learnt from them 
the wickedness of publishers as exemplified in that amusing work 
of fiction Methods of Publishing. And yet such “scenes” are 
by no means uncommon. 

Finally, it is to the “ agent ” that we are indebted for the enor- 
mous flood of rubbish with which the reading world is deluged 
just now. Surely there never was such a prolific age as this. 
Everybody is able to borrow a pencil and a few sheets of paper. 
Hardly a month passes without some new periodical, and the 
supply of short stories is so large that some magazines contain 
nothing else. You pay your sixpence, and you get your choice of 
any number of popular writers, and though Sir Walter does not 
measure literary merit by the fees that such authors receive, we 
know that they are enormous, and were the authors not popular 
no publisher would dream of paying them. The rumour of such 
sums encourages everybody to go and do likewise, and every 
kitchen-maid rushes into print. 

Matthew Arnold has written somewhere, “ Posterity, alarmed at 
the rate at which its literary baggage grows upon it, always seeks 
to throw away as much as it can, as much as it dares—everything 
but masterpieces.” Behold the masterpieces of 1895—Trilby, The 
Men of the Moss Hags, The Sorrows of Satan! Mr. John Morley, 
a man of letters, is reported to have recently estimated the number 
of readers among the forty millions of inhabitants of the c suntry at 
one million. Sir Walter Besant, a man who writes, estimates the 
number at eight millions. But what a difference between the 
scholar, and the publicist ! 

Sir Walter concludes his advertisement, which one is really sur- 
prised to find in the body of a review of the position of The 
Nineteenth Century, with a list of his literary agent’s clients, dis- 
tinguished and otherwise, and also a list of publishers, who 
speak in the highest terms of his services. All this must be very 
gratifying to him and to his patrons, and at a first glance it 
would seem that Her Majesty was ill-advised in passing over the 
agent when conferring honours on distinguished men of letters. 
Without him Mr. 8. R. Crockett would in all probability never 
have received that “call from the Lord to literature” which 
startled him in his manse at Penicuick a year ago, and the 
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Kail-yard would have been deprived of some of its choicest 
flowers; without him, it is possible that Mr. Ian Maclaren would 
never have filled the shops with volumes of stories written in a 
tongue of his own, incomprehensible to most of us, but beloved of 
readers of The British Weekly; without him, that talented 
authoress, Annie S. Swan, would have been buried in the decent 
obscurity of the country newspaper from which she has been 
dragged ; the author of Belle’s Letters would have kept her corre- 
spondence within the circle of her sorely tried friends; we should 
have been spared frequent doses of the “new humour” from Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome, and the author of King Solomon’s Mines would 
have ‘“ridden’’ less frequently. For these services the great 
British Public ought to be duly grateful, and surely they merited 
official recognition, but, incredible as it may seem, the creator of 
these authors is passed over ! 

Sir Walter, as a Parthian shot, says that it is in the literary 
agent’s power to retaliate upon his enemies the publishers in as 
pleasant a manner as possible: “‘ He has only to keep the whole 
team of writers in his own office and to publish their books 
himself.” An astute literary agent reading this would laugh in his 
sleeve, for he knows that 15 per cent. in the hand is worth any 
amount of risk in the bush, and though I have heard the craft 
abused, its leading members are not fools. 

Aw Epvror. 


OUR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN 
READERS, 


TE object of this paper is to set forth in a few pages the “modern 
system” in the British army, in order that in a future article its 
further development may be considered from an Imperial point of 
view.* 

Our military organization is based entirely upon the principle of 
voluntary enlistment, which is considered a higher and better form 
of service than compulsory conscription ; and our chief endeavour 
has been to develop this principle in accordance with the charac- 
teristics and tastes of the various classes of the United Kingdom. 
Whether men come forward to enlist in the regulars, the militia, the 
yeomanry, or the volunteers, we recognize that they are all animated 
by a predisposition for soldiering which it is our duty to encourage, 
and that the service thus to a great extent depends upon the high 
spirit, patriotism, and mutual good-understanding of the several 
classes of the population. The days when we hired foreign mer- 
cenaries for our wars are gone for ever. It is obvious, then, that 
any military system we adopt must be approved by the national 
sentiment, and adapted to the conditions of the times, as well as 
suited to the needs of a Colonial Empire. The haphazard method 
of raising and equipping armies, which answered admirably for two 
centuries, would certainly lead to disaster in the present genera- 
tion. Again, a system which seems almost perfect in Germany 
would be by no means suitable to England; and the treatment 
which made a hero of the British soldier in the Crimea, would ruin 
the educated private of 1896. 

In The National Review for December I outlined the gradual 
development of the army from 1661 down to the end of 1868, when 
Mr. Cardwell, as Secretary of State for War, undertook to intro- 
duce the modern system and organize all our land forces on a broad, 
business-like foundation. This was to be done (1) by shortening 
the term of service in the regulars to twelve years, of which the last 
portion was to be passed in the reserve; (2) by linking battalions 

* Most of the statements of fact made in this article are taken from the six 


hundred pages of The Army Book for the British Empire, from the pithy 
Mobilization Regulations for Home Defence, and the December Army List. 
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in pairs for mutual support; (3) by identifying each regiment of 
two battalions with a definite district; (4) by bringing the auxiliary 
forces under the military department and associating them closely 
with the regulars. Now it is rather a remarkable fact that in 1803 
Mr. Pitt, in a State paper which still exists, foreshadowed the very 
lines upon which the regulars were ultimately re-organized by Mr. 
Cardwell; and reflecting minds will note with regret and appre- 
hension that, of the many able Ministers who held office during 
that interval of seventy years, not one considered it to be his duty 
to deal with the military problem in a comprehensive manner. 
Here and there some feeble attempts to improve matters were 
made, but—with one notable exception*—tinkering, patchwork, and 
compromise characterized all administrative efforts, and little or 
nothing came of them. 

We had money: we had the very best material: and fourteen 
years before Mr. Cardwell tackled the subject we had an eloquent 
object-lesson in unreadiness — the Crimean War: but civilian 
Ministers would not put their hands to the task of organization, 
and no soldier was suffered to undertake it. Sites for barracks, 
camps, rifle-ranges, and manceuvring grounds might have been 
purchased in those days for a mere trifle, as compared with the 
sums which will now have to be spent if our army is to be afforded 
adequate means of learning its business. Why, even Aldershot— 
with its few square miles of surrounding heatherland and pine- 
wood—was only secured for the army’s special use with the utmost 
difficulty, and entirely through the foresight of the Prince Consort. 
It was not that Parliament was cheese-paring then, any more than 
it is now: it was then, as now, simply unacquainted with military 
requirements. But how is it to be instructed and interested ? 
Experience suggests that only panic or national disaster can 
generate sufficient steam to move our legislature. 

However, during Mr. Cardwell’s tenure at the War Office there 
was plenty of “steam,” and possibly a little “‘ panic ”—for military 
events on the Continent precipitated military reform on this country. 
That great War Minister not only grasped the situation, but also 
embodied his views in acts. 


THE Service oF THE SOLDIER. 

Our system of long service was thoroughly unpopular, and failed 
moreover to supply recruits even to fill up the normal establishment :T 
there was no sign of a reserve, unless pensioners, who were nume- 
rous, are counted as such. Men were beginning to ask each other 


* In 1859 it was decided to raise 2nd battalions to the first twenty-five regi- 
ments of the line, for which we can never be too thankful, 

t See Reports of Royal Commissions of 1861 and 1866; also of Army Reserve 
Committee, January, 1867, presided over by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
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whether we could rely any longer upon the voluntary principle 
whilst whole populations abroad were being drilled under stringent 
laws of compulsion: the man in the street, as usual, said “ some- 
thing must be done.” 

Well, the first thing was to put an end to long service, which 
had stood us in good stead up to a certain point, but which was evi- 
dently dying a natural death. It expired finally in the seventies, 
revered by all, regretted by many, and still advocated by afew. It 
will not be resuscitated, for the excellent reason that young men in 
these days will not voluntarily bind themselves to the profession of 
arms for life, or for twenty-one, or even for twelve years with the 
colours, without first serving a shorter term to see how they like 
the life. Besides we do not want them for so long. So a shorter 
term was instituted in 1870, after which date no man was per- 
mitted to enlist for more than twelve years, a proportion being 
allotted to service in the “ Reserve,” 7.¢., in civil life—the propor- 
tion being regulated from time to time according to the necessities 
of different branches of the service. In the great bulk of the army 
—infantry, cavalry, artillery—the proportions are seven years (eight 
if abroad) with the colours, and five years (four if abroad) in the 
reserve. The figures resulting from this Enlistment Act are given 
farther on. With all the deference which is due to those officers 
who were brought up under long-service conditions, and who con- 
trast unfavourably the youthful soldier of to-day with the veteran 
of the past, I submit that the Act of 1870 was no “fad of a 
theorist,” but rather the natural outcome of altering circumstances, 
and the only alternative to universal conscription—probably on a 
three years basis. And, furthermore, I believe I am expressing 
the view of the younger generation when I say that, even if we 
could get plenty of men to enlist for twenty-one years, we should 
prefer to have them on the present terms. Maybe we are as pre- 
judiced as our elders, but at least we can claim that short service is 
a vigorous “going concern,” whereas long service has been tried and 
found wanting. What grounds have they for expecting success 
to-day from a plan which failed to fill the ranks in the sixties ? 

But the expression “short service” as applied to our army is a 
complete misnomer, for ours is at the present moment the longest 
service army in Europe—as far as colour service is concerned. Our 
continental neighbours have to be content with less than three years 
training in the ranks. I have a friend who still hankers after long 
service, and he wrote me the other day a piteous description of a 
“batch of under-sized slum-birds,” by which I understood him to 
mean a squad of British regular soldiers whom he happened to meet 
in a garrison town. I forgot to ask him to send me the precise 
dimensions of a full-sized “ slum-bird,” but I tried to impress upon 
him that soldiers like other mortals age with time, that the pick of 
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our men are serving beyond the seas, and that if he will go to India 
in a couple of years he may see those same “ slum-birds,” stout and 
well-conditioned, standing in a battalion 1,032 strong, as proud as 
possible of themselves and their country, and ready for active ser- 
vice at a moment’s notice. My friend might even have got leave 
to travel with some similar men to Chitral last year, if he felt in- 
clined to go, but I can promise him a very long journey over the 
Continent before he meets with such fine battalions as those which 
accompanied Sir Robert Low into a hostile and mountainous region 
at a week’s notice. The peace strength of a German battalion is 
between 400 and 500. The German minimum standard for infantry 
is 5ft. OJin. Ours is 5ft. 4in. 

It will not be out of place here to follow step by step the career of 
one of these much abused boys—taking one well below the average. 
At eighteen, then, hungry and growing, after barely passing the 
standard of chest measurement—thirty-three inches—he joins at 
the depot of a line regiment, and is clothed in uniform; here he 
remains three months, during which time he is set up and drilled, 
and regularly fed on such wholesome food that by the time he leaves 
his appearance is already greatly improved. He then joins his 
battalion, either at Aldershot, or some other home station, and re- 
mains with it till he is fully twenty years old, and has grown into 
quite a fine young man, as is proved at the medical inspection of a 
proposed draft for despatch to the other battalion quartered in the 
Colonies or India. He goes out with his comrades, and remains 
a road till he is nearly twenty-six, and is then sent home to pass 
the remaining four years of his service in civil life, on a retaining 
fee of sixpence a day, paid quarterly in arrear by the depdt pay- 
master. Until the age of thirty he is liable to be called upon for 
service, when he would rejoin the depot of his former corps, and be 
despatched as quickly as possible to whichever of his battalions 
happened at the time to be quartered in the United Kingdom. 
Where, I would ask, will you find on the Continent reserve men 
between the ages of twenty-six and thirty, trained for eight con- 
secutive years, and having had in addition, a wide experience of 
travel and foreign service? Yet in this description I have selected 
quite an average example of a British private’s career. The re- 
serve man is a first-class soldier, and very little brushing up will 
make him as good as ever he was. The pity is that the term 
“ reserve ” was ever applied to him, because it in no way describes 
one who will most probably serve in the fighting ranks of his 
regiment in its very first skirmish with the enemy. 

Let us then summarize what this “ bogey” of short service has 
done for us. It has popularized enlistments and soldiering gene- 
rally. It has created a “reserve.” It has got rid of the old 
* non-effective ” pension list of useless soldiers. It has settled the 
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great difficulty of the married private,* and the following figures 
speak for themselves. 

Excluding the native army of India our regulars (all ranks) were 
distributed as follows :— 


In 1868. 
At Home ... {inthe reseve” 7. Sa'gag} «= 93,928 
Abroad ... {17 dhe Colonies’ 7. $e'058¢ + 109,585 
Total ... ... 203,458 

In 1894. 
At Home ... fin tre = - Scaeet .. 190,000 
Abroad... {Te eG olonies e000 e “= 126,000 
Total ... ... 306,000 


The real reserve of the above force consists of the 112,544 men 
of the infantry and artillery militia, and it will indeed be sad if this 
truly national force is ever neglected. 

I have no wish to exaggerate the advantages of short, or to 
attenuate those of long service. It is simply a question of 
what is or is not practicable; but I do think we might at last 
see the end of that wretched old “red-herring” of long service, 
which some people insist upon trailing across every conversation on 
military questions—in season and out of season. The “ modern 
system ”’ is far from perfect, as I hope to show later on, but if the 
old friends of the army would only acknowledge that it has some 
good in it, and bestir themselves to improve what has been well be- 
gun, instead of groaning in clubs over the youth of the soldiery, I 
venture to think we might all benefit by their experience and 
counsel. Let them admit that it has so far successfully survived 
the experimental stage, and is becoming perfected in many respects 
year by year, and let them appreciate its elasticity and power of 
expansion at need. We can then proceed to discuss the great 
question of organization, as set forth in the Army Book. 


Tue ExistinG ORGANIZATION. 

The United Kingdom is parcelled out into twelvet military dis- 
tricts, in each of which a general officer holds supreme authority, 
and is responsible to the Commander-in-Chief { for the inspection 
and well-being of the whole of the military establishments, whether 
of regulars, militia, or volunteers, within the borders of the territory 
assigned to him; and it has been the main object of our military 
policy of late years to make this general’s responsibliity a very real 

* The reserve is the proper place for married privates. 

+ Eight in England and Wales; one comprising all Scotland ; three in Ire- 


land. There are besides the three special commands, Aldershot, Woolwich, and 
The Curragh. 


¢ In Ireland to the Commander-of-the-Forces there. 
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one, not only in all matters of drill, duty, and discipline, but also over 
the various departments which minister to the wants of the troops. 
Specially selected staff officers are appointed to carry out details 
under the general’s immediate orders. 

The territory of each of these military districts is again sub- 
divided into regimental districts, of which there are sixty-seven 
altogether, commanded by colonels under the orders of the above- 
named generals. Now, it is very important that we should grasp 
the essential difference between the twelve military districts and 
the sixty-seven regimental districts. A “ military” district is 
merely an administrative area created to facilitate careful inspec- 
tion and to decentralize War Office control during peace. But on 
the outbreak of war—after the various units of the army are 
mobilized and brigaded for field service—these districts must lose 
most of their importance, and their generals will doubtless be 
selected to command the divisions and brigades of the active 
service army-corps. In war certain of these districts would be 
entirely denuded of fighting units; in peace-time batteries, bat- 
talions, and other units are frequently moved from one military 
district to another. On the other hand, a “ regimental”? district, 
being at all times the recruiting ground of a territorial regiment, 
is a permanent factor both in peace and war, as I will show farther 
on. ‘The colonel who commands it remains at his post during a 
campaign, for upon him will then devolve some of the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the absent general. By this method we hope 
to gain increased decentralization in time of stress—with sixty- 
seven small districts in place of twelve large ones. 

A territorial regiment consists normally of two* regular line 
battalions, two militia battalions, the regimental depdét, and such 
volunteer battalions as happen to exist within its area. We have 
thus accounted for 133 line battalions, and must add the eight 
battalions of Rifles, to which no particular recruiting districts are 
assigned, though they have a combined depot and affiliated militia 
battalions. So we possess altogether 141 battalions of infantry be- 
sides the Brigade of Guards, whose seven battalions recruit in all 
parts of the United Kingdom, and only accept men above a special 
standard—height 5 feet 9 inches, chest measurement 34 inches. 
As already stated, the true reserve to this regular force of infantry 
consists of the 128 battalions of the militia, which are, through the 
agency of the regimental district, assimilated to and incorporated 
in pairs with the regular battalions of the line—wearing the same 
uniform, and being drilled by an adjutant and staff of non-com- 
missioned officers drawn from the same source. 

I propose now to go more fully into the organization of the regi- 


* One territorial regiment—Cameron Highlanders—has but one line battalion 
instead of two. 
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mental district and the practical work which it is called upon to 
perform—leaving for a future article the fuller description of our 
state of preparedness, and certain improvements which are admit- 
tedly and urgently required. 

It cannot be denied that administrative details afford dry read- 
ing, and that it would be more attractive to linger over the romantic 
aspects of war, and dwell upon the various episodes of famous cam- 
paigns, and the obiter dicta of great generals. It is pleasant 
enough to indulge in the reflection that “the battle of Waterloo 
was won in the playing-fields of Eton,” but we must nevertheless 
recollect that without method, high training, and increased numbers 
the manly qualities of the playground and the hunting-field will not 
win modern campaigns. These very qualities are indeed as neces- 
sary now as formerly, but they have to be more exclusively devoted 
to purely military affairs—just as the modern artizan has to be 
technically educated—if we are to hold our own against the highly 
organized methods of other peoples. 

Now, as far as the private soldier is concerned, the institution of 
regimental districts and their careful development in peace has 
done much to promote that sporting instinct which causes 
young men to enlist in the county regiments, and to return home 
at the end of their service and spread good regimental esprit de 
corps throughout the countryside. In 1892, 53,000 men belonged 
to the territorial regiments of their own counties; the number is 
yearly increasing, and we are within measurable distance of seeing 
our battalions securely rooted in the localities from which they 
spring, instead of being mere wanderers on the face of the globe, 
homeless, and self-contained. Let us see how this is being brought 
about. 

An AveraGe ReGimentaL District. 

The first thing for a civilian to realize is that battalions are not 
quartered within the area of their own districts, nor is it necessary 
that they should be for purposes of administration. One of the 
regular battalions may be at Hong Kong, whilst the other is at 
Cork: of the two militia battalions one may be undergoing a 
months’ training with the regulars at Aldershot, while the other is 
in camp near a musketry range in an adjoining district: and the 
volunteers may very possibly be brigaded in another county on 
account of its special camping accommodation. Similar conditions 
might conceivably prevail in any one or all of the sixty-seven 
regimental districts at the same time, but still each of the battalions 
would rely upon a fixed headquarters, namely their own depét, 
which is our one permanent and immoveable factor in the neces- 
sarily elastic arrangements for garrisoning a scattered Empire. 
The barracks of the depét are the home and its staff are the 
instructors of the whole corps. The barracks have accommodation 
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for 250 privates besides the depdt staff, which consists of the 
colonel, one major, one captain, two lieutenants, one medical officer, 
one pay-master, and one quarter-master, together with some sixty- 
one warrant and non-commissioned officers and privates—all supplied 
by the line battalions of that particular regimental district—whose 
duties comprise the following important functions : recruiting 
civilians for both line and militia, supplying them with food, cloth- 
ing and accoutrements, drilling, training, and, in fact, converting 
them into soldiers as rapidly as possible, and finally despatching 
them, at the conclusion of their course, to their battalions, or their 
homes, as the case may be. 

Great stress is laid upon this system of associating line and 
militia recruits on a footing of equality—the idea being to level up 
the militia, as far as possible, to the standard of the line, and so 
develop a good regimental feeling throughout the area of the dis- 
trict, which is more particularly the residence* of the militiaman. 
Many a man is thus able to commence by enrolling himself as a 
militiaman, and then, after a taste of barrack life, he enlists into 
the regulars. He is encouraged to do so. In the modern system 
there is nothing which might even remotely savour of the Press 
Gang or the Queen’s Shilling. The soldier’s agreement to serve 
Her Majesty is, in fact, a free contract, made by the soldier with 
full knowledge of its liabilities and advantages. 

In addition to the staff mentioned above, the colonel has also 
under his orders the two adjutants and fifty-six non-commissioned 
officers and drummers—all regulars—who constitute the permanent 
staff of the two militia battalions. These men are an integral part 
of the militia when called out for training or active service. At 
other times they assist in the duties of the depot. 

Now, it cannot be too convincingly, or too frequently, impressed 
upon all who have the smallest desire to grasp the elementary 
principles upon which the army is raised, maintained, and made 
efficient, that the heart and soul of the whole organization resides, 
or should reside, in the dep6t, the headquarters of the territorial 
regiment. The term depdt has, no doubt, an unfortunate signifi- 
cance: it reminds one of a dreary warehouse or coal-yard, encum- 
bered with sacks, and dust, and odds and ends: there is nothing 
brisk or lively in the word, and yet during our next big campaign 
I can imagine no livelier spot thana military depot, except, perhaps, 
the battle-field itself. It will then be either a scene of dire con- 
fusion, or a business-like machine, according as its commanding 
officer and his staff are average mortals or administrative geniuses 


* The area of a regimental district is based on the calculation that 100,000 males 
will furnish one militia battalion ; therefore each district is contrived to include 
at least 200,000 males, A militia battalion is out for training one month every 
summer. 
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who can accomplish great things without adequate experience. 
Their efforts to evolve order out of chaos when the day of stress 
arrives will have been preceded neither by a preliminary trial, nor 
by any previous experiment in similar work; for no War Minister 
has been bold enough to ask Parliament to put our mobilization 
scheme to the test of a peace trial in order to see how it works. 
The regulations for mobilizing the regulars seem admirably devised, 
though as yet the depdts are but poorly provided with the necessary 
accommodation, and the dreams of dep6t commanders must often 
be haunted by the word mobilize, for, indeed, much will be expected 
of them when that order is telegraphed over the land. Let us take 
a cursory glance at the situation before and during a war. 

The colonel’s first duty will be to issue placards—these are kept 
ready in his office—announcing that the reserve is called out for 
active service, and to arrange with parochial, municipal, and police 
authorities to have the placards posted up without delay on all 
public buildings. At the same time a notice to join the depot by a 
certain date will be sent by post to the last address of every 
reservist, together with a railway and steamboat warrant on one 
coupon and a postal order for 3s. on another. Between 700 and 
800 reservists should respond to this command, and they will be 
medically inspected directly they join, those found unfit for service 
being dismissed to their homes. The clothing and necessaries for 
reservists will be sent from the Army Clothing Department, Pim- 
lico, on the first day of mobilization, and these must be received, 
stored, and issued as required. Arrangements must be made for 
the accommodation and keep of the reservists as they join, either 
in barracks, tents, hired buildings, or billets, as may appear most 
suitable. Similar arrangements must be made for such soldiers 
and their families as may be sent from the home battalion, as, for 
instance, men unfit for active service at the time, all men of less 
than one year’s service, and the wives and children of warrant and 
non-commissioned officers and privates. The colonel’s next duty 
will be to pay and settle the accounts of all reserve men, and then 
to despatch some 500 of them to complete the home battalion to a 
war strength of 1,095 of all ranks. The reservists are armed and 
equipped by the battalion. 

The duties enumerated above will have to be completed within 
one week, and there will then remain at the depot a mixed 
assembly of old soldiers, soldiers unfit for field service, recruits, 
and surplus reservists. Those unfit for field service will be dis- 
charged, medically treated, or employed, according to the nature of 
their ailments, whilst the others will be organized into provisional 
battalions, to form a reserve to the troops in the fighting line and 
make good the waste of war. Meanwhile recruiting will doubtless 
be brisker than ever, and there will be no lack of untrained military 
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ardour throughout the country; but how we are to obtain suitable 
company officers for the provisional battalions is a question which 
has not yet been seriously dealt with, though it is obviously of the 
utmost importance. Campaigns are now short and sharp, but 
officers are not made in a day. 

Let us suppose, now, that the regulars have all been mobilized 
and told off, either to the field army, or to important garrisons. 
Still the stress of work will continue at the depdt without inter- 
mission. The next order will be to embody (7.e., call out and 
place under military law) first one and then the other militia 
battalion. They will assemble and be quartered at the depét under 
the supervision of its colonel, who will again be responsible for the 
accommodation, feeding, and clothing of both battalions, numbering 
some 1,500* officers and men, until they are ordered either to join 
the field army or take up quarters vacated by a line battalion, 
whose duties they will at once be called upon to perform. It is 
agreed on all sides that if only the militia can be given a couple of 
months training and discipline in quarters, they will form a very 
effective reserve to the regulars. 

From the foregoing brief summary of its special duties we 
can form some idea of the important réle which every depét will 
be called upon to play at the commencement of our next big war ; 
for, although, owing to lack of space, I have so far only touched 
upon the duties of an infantry depét, the same principles and 
similar administration will be at work in those of the cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, army service corps, medical staff corps, and 
other departments. Moreover, if we were seriously threatened 
with invasion, these depdts might be granted but a short fifteen 
days within which to accomplish the whole mobilization described 
above, and be called upon, in addition, to give a helping hand to 
the twenty brigades into which our 10,288 yeomen are organized, 
to the thirty-three brigades which contain our 174,547 volunteer 
infantry, to our eighty-four volunteer batteries of position (41,982 
men), to our 13,072 volunteer engineers, and other bodies. 

If the British taxpayer fully grasped the stupendous task of the 
dep6ts when the word mobilize goes forth, is he the man to grudge 
them the money for barracks, stores, and supplies which alone can 
render their duty possible of performance ? 

But, even in piping times of peace it would be difficult to 
exaggerate the usefulness of a well-administered depét. Every re- 
cruit who joins the army gets his first taste of soldiering in it, and 
there learns the elementary meaning of discipline. It is the one 
established link between each village or town and service in every 


* The 128 battalions of militia contained 95,506 enrolled men on 1st November, 
1895, This gives an average of 749 men to each battalion. The militia is un- 
fortunately very short of officers. 
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portion of the Empire. Its social influence amongst all classes of the 
population might be very great indeed, but it unfortunately lacks 
prestige because it is so very modern, whereas the regulars and 
militia have traditions dating back at least one, and sometimes two, 
centuries. All this will, however, right itself with time, and the 
drawbacks are fully realized by the military authorities, and are 
being year by year ameliorated. The regimental district is the 
soil in which military seed may be said to be sown, sometimes with 
care, sometimes by a chance wind ; it is the business of the depét 
to tend the plant as it grows, and bring forth the fruit to maturity. 
The failure of a battalion to attain a high standard of efficiency 
during peace is often traceable to some fault or some misfortune at 
the depdt, whose system ought to be just as perfect as practical 
experience can make it. Therein lies the secret of all military 
success—system. 

The regulations are sufficiently explicit as to the care with which 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates are to be selected 
for duty in the regimental district, but mere regulations have so 
far failed to make this duty popular in the service, and in the 
event of war it would be looked upon with positive aversion by all, 
for it will necessarily deprive men of any chance of seeing service. 
It is an axiom that none but the pick of each rank should be 
entrusted with the training of recruits—an axiom which, if neg- 
lected, must inevitably result in discontented and ragged batta- 
lions—and yet no real inducements are held out to the best men to 
tempt them to the depét. It is not for me to suggest a plan when 
so many of my seniors are better acquainted with all the circum- 
stances than I can be; but it is nevertheless obvious that depot 
service requires prestige, and that one way of giving it an enhanced 
value would be to make it an understood thing that good service in 
the regimental district will be officially recognized and rewarded. 
If a smart young corporal saw in it a near prospect of an extra 
stripe; if good drill-serjeants were sent as colour-serjeants to the 
dep5t, and subsequently to the battalions as vacancies occurred ; if 
battalion serjeant-majors were invariably appointed after probation 
in that rank at the depot; if certain staff appointments were re- 
served for ex-depdt adjutants ; and if the command of a regimental 
district were a stepping-stone to the command of a brigade—we 
should quickly see the depdt held in very different esteem to what it 
is at present. This, at any rate, is one direction in which we may 
expect the modern system to develop in the near future, for I am 
acquainted with one depét where the system just alluded to is in 
vogue, for the non-commissioned ranks, and with the best results. 

Tue Inranrry 1N Peace at Home anp ABROAD. 

I have thus far dealt with the service of the soldier in peace, and 

the framework into which he is placed in order to prepare him for 
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his prime duty, which is war. I would now ask the reader to 
kindly turn to page 661, and glance again at the 1894 figures. 
He will see that we maintain a total peace establishment with 
the colours of 106,000 men at home and 116,000 men abroad: 
and if he will also refer to page 662 he will see that the 
infantry of the line (which is the bulk of the army) is organized in 
141 battalions, localized in sixty-seven regimental districts. Let 
us now consider how these 141 battalions are distributed and 
relieved throughout the Empire. It is a matter of some moment, 
but one which has not always received the attention it deserves 
from outsiders, although without a doubt it has caused many a 
responsible official no end of anxiety and trouble. The one thing 
which is certain is that we cannot withdraw a man from India or 
from the coaling stations and strategic points of the Empire, which 
are at this moment so undermanned that they do not ensure to us 
the command of the sea. 

Now we have seen how the two line battalions of the same regi- 
ment are connected together for the purposes of recruiting, and 
also with a view to affording one another mutual support —on the 
principle that one should be always at home and able to act as a 
feeder to the other, which is maintained at war strength abroad, 
unencumbered with recruits, and ready for active service at a 
moment’s notice. On the other hand the home battalion is to reap 
the full benefit of the thoroughly-seasoned reserve men of both 
battalions as soon as ever mobilization is ordered. These prin- 
ciples are vital to the modern system. “The army quartered in a 
good climate at home should realize that it is a training school—as, 
in truth, every army must be in peace time. Consequently, either 
once or twice a year drafts of young soldiers have to be got ready 
for embarkation to take the place of the men for discharge or 
transfer to the reserve, and the preparation and training of these 
drafts is the great business of the year of the home battalion.”’* 

Actuarial calculations, based on the data of a ten years’ experi- 
ence, place the annual draft to a battalion in India at 165, and the 
number of men transferred yearly to the reserve of a regiment of 
two battalions at 130. There is an additional reason—I might 
almost call it a necessity—for feeding the foreign from the home 
battalion in the fact that long experience has convinced us that 
men should on no account be sent to hot climates till they have 
attained twenty years of age. And where, from an officer’s point 
of view, could these growing lads pass a healthier year, or possibly 
two years, than under the influence of sound discipline and in the 
enjoyment of wholesome food as administered in the British 
service? If only this method of maintaining our foreign service 
battalions were carried out with regularity all would be well. 


* Army Pook. 
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The system is in fact perfectly intelligible both as to its details 
and as to its elastic capabilities ; good reasons can be adduced for 
its existence ; good results have followed its adoption; and, more- 
over, it is well suited to the needs of a wide-branching Empire, and 
to the exigences of voluntary service. The odd thing is, that 
though it was suggested by Mr. Pitt in 1803, it was only adopted 
after bitter controversy in 1872, since when it has been slowly per- 
fected. 

So far so good; but unfortunately there remains to be recorded 
one serious flaw, not a flaw in the fundamental principles upor 
which the modern system is based, but a flaw in the practical 
execution of its design. 

We have only siaty-five battalions at home to feed seventy-sia 
battalions abroad—a deficiency of eleven ! 

Now this state of things is admittedly wrong in principle, and in 
practice it has proved quite disastrous. Yet, until we can get a 
Secretary for War to come boldly before Parliament and ask for 
an increase of eleven battalions of infantry that will remain the 
normal condition of the service. It means that a certain number ot 
regiments now have both their battalions serving abroad at the same 
time, and that both have to be supplied with recruits direct from the 
depét. It involves that two battalions in each case have to be kept 
up to war strength instead of one, and that there would be no home 
battalion of their own regiment for reservists to join if called out. 
In fact, it signifies the dislocation of all the carefully-planned normal 
arrangements of every regiment of the army when it comes to its 
turn to have two battalions abroad. Eleven battalions represent 
the minimum increase which will adequately meet the emergency, 
an emergency which has existed ever since we took over the protec- 
torate of Egypt and made ourselves masters of Upper Burmah. We 
apparently think nothing of expanding the Empire as_ necessity 
arises, or when trade advantages are to be gained, or national sen- 
timent satisfied. Our enterprise is indeed most gratifying. The 
army is, of course, called upon to occupy any new post that may be 
assigned to it, and is proud of the duty. The taxpayer indirectly 
reaps the advantage of the Empire’s expansion and the acquisition of 
fresh markets, and no one can for a minute doubt that he is willing 
to pay for a reasonable augmentation of the forces. All that he 
asks for, and very rightly, is to be taken into the confidence of the 
Government, and have the facts fairly and squarely set forth by a 
responsible authority. Mr. Cardwell grasped the military situation 
of his time, and had the pluck to carry out a well-considered pro- 
gramme in spite of opposition and abuse. Parliament is ready 
enough to vote supplies when asked for them. What then stands 
in the way ? 


F. Ivor Maxse. 
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GEORGE BORROW. 


THE reputation of George Borrow in English literature is surely a 
singular one. Here and there a critic or essayist alludes casually 
to Luvengro or The Bible in Spain, and now and again a writer 
like Mr. Birrell refers to Borrow in language of warm enthusiasm ; 
“the delightful, the bewitching, the never-sufficiently-to-be-praised 
George Borrow,” but the bulk even of reading men know little of 
this very original and interesting man. More than once has a 
life of George Borrow been talked of, and Borrovians have eagerly 
anticipated the stirring chapters and picturesque incidents, depict- 
ing “the walking lord of gipsy lore,” in his habit as he lived, but 
hitherto they have been disappointed. He himself was very reti- 
cent concerning much of the most interesting part of his life, but 
he left behind a mass of letters, note-books, and manuscripts of 
various kinds, which contain details and memoranda throwing a 
vivid light upon one of the most obscure and, withal, one of the 
strangest careers of this century. 

Such biographical notices as exist of Borrow are imperfect, 
scanty, and woefully inaccurate. Even the Dictionary of National 
Biography—generally so reliable—omits the date of his birth 
(most easily obtainable), and his second Christian name, Henry, and 
erroneously states that he died in August, 1881. (The real date 
was July 26th, 1881.) This, too, in a volume published only five 
years after his death. The Atheneum obituary notice of August 6th, 
1881, merely says that George Borrow “died last week,” without 
specifying the date, while The Standard of August Ist, 1881, in- 
formed its readers on Borrow’s death that a very remarkable man 
died “the other day, in his 79th year,” and the local papers in his 
own county of Norfolk were no better. 

The British Almanac of 1882, in its Necrological Table, care- 
fully chronicled the deaths of Dr. Cumming, Inman, a certain 
Wiegand, Rector of a Hessian School, and other similar notables, 
but contains no word about the author of The Bible in Spain. 
To crown all, in the last edition of The Handbook of the Kustern 
Counties, 1892, issued by Borrow’s own publisher, Murray, it is 
stated that Borrow is buried in Oulton Churchyard, whereas he 
reposes by the side of his wifein Brompton Cemetery. 
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It has been said that Borrow looked like a “ colossal clergyman,” 
and, after the inexcusable blunders of his own countrymen about 
him, it is not surprising that Vapereau should state that “Georges 
Borrow vint de lui méme suivre les cours de I’ Université 
d’ Edimbourg, et embrassa l'état ecclésiastique ” ! 

George Henry Borrow was born at East Dereham, in Norfolk, 
on July 5th, 1803, and baptized on the 17th of the same month. 
His father, Thomas Borrow, was a native of St. Cleer, near Liskeard, 
in Cornwall, and is said to have run away from home and enlisted, 
owing to some juvenile escapade in 1792; he was, according to 
War Office records, Sergeant-Major in the West Norfolk Militia, 
was appointed Adjutant, with the rank of Captain, in February, 
1798, and retired on full pay in July, 1819. He died on February 
28th, 1824, in the arms of his sons John and George, and is 
buried in the churchyard of St. Giles, Norwich. In 1798 Captain 
Borrow married Ann Parfrement, daughter of a small farmer in the 
hamlet of Dumpling Green, East Dereham, said to be descended 
from a family of French Protestant refugees. 

As a boy, George Borrow was of a sombre and retiring disposition. 
though constant changes of scene and the varying associations as 
his father’s regiment was shifted from place to place, quickened his 
wits and formed a leading element in his haphazard and fragmen- 
tary education. Before he was four years old his home was shifted 
from Hastings to Canterbury, and subsequently to Hythe and 
Winchester. According to his own account, when a mere baby not 
three years old, he handled a viper with impunity; it made no re- 
sistance, but when his brother approached, the creature hissed amain 
and raised its head, in which were eyes like hot coals, menacing 
not himself but his brother. Another incident of his early infancy 
was his devouring a quantity of poisonous berries which threw him 
into convulsions, but in the end left the delicate child hale and 
vigorous to the astonishment of his parents. 

In 1809 the Borrows were again in Dereham—“ pretty, quict 
D , pattern of an English country town, with thy clean but 
narrow streets branching out from thy modest market-place.” 
Here lived the generous and kind widow of Sir John Fenn (editor 
of the Paston Letters), called Lady Bountiful in Lavengro. 

Though distinctly autobiographical, the consummate word-paint- 
ing of “the dream or drama” called Lavengro must by no means 
be regarded as severely accurate in detail. But the main incidents 
of Borrow’s earlier life are therein recorded, intermingled with 
snatches of local history, sketches of strange folk, quaint items of 
gipsy lore, praises of pugilism and beer, exposure of humbug, and 
denunciation of the Pope. Now, a picture of his somewhat stern 
father, puzzled and disgusted by the vagaries of a boy who 

44* 
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treated a one-eyed beggar as though he were a justice of the 
peace,—who told a Church dignitary that the classics were much 
overvalued, and that some horrid Welshman was a better poet 
than Ovid. Then, the celebrated picture of the bruisers of Eng- 
land: “ What were the gladiators of Rome, or the bull-fighters of 
Spain in its palmiest days, compared to England’s bruisers? Let 
us still hope that a spark of the old religion, of which they were 
the priests, still lingers in the breasts of Englishmen.”* 

One of Captain Borrow’s dearest memories was of a fight that he 
had with Big Ben Brain in Hyde Park, the combat lasting a full 
hour, at the end of which time the champions shook hands and re- 
tired, each having experienced quite enough of the other's prowess, 
During Captain Borrow’s last illness George read the Bible to him. 
and this Bible-reading was his chief delight; but on one occasion 
the old man, feeling that his end was near, said, “ Is there anything, 
boy, that you would wish to ask me?” Whereupon George replied, 
“Pray don’t be angry; I should like to know something about Big 
Ben.” “Why do you bring up that name?” said the dying soldier. 
“Don’t you know that it is one of my temptations? Well, I will 
oblige you this once, and then farewell to such vanities. His skin 
when he flung off his clothes—and he had a particular knack in 
doing so—his skin, when he bared his mighty chest and back for 
combat, was brown and dusky as that of a toad.” 

Captain Borrow, with his wife and two sons, did not remain long 
at Dereham, as the former was recalled to his regiment, then at 
Norman Cross, near Peterborough. At this place George, now a 
lad of seven, met a wonderful old viper hunter, who told a weird 
story about a terrible encounter with the king of the vipers, all 
yellow and gold, moving towards him, bearing its head about a foot 
and a half above the ground, the dry stubble crackling beneath its 
outrageous belly. The old man gave the boy a viper from which 
the fangs had been removed, and this gained him respect as a sap- 
engro, or snake-charmer, with the gipsies whose acquaintance he 
made about this time, when he became the “ pal” of Jasper Petu- 
lengro, who figures so largely in Borrow’s pages. 

Journeying northward, young Borrow, after some schooling at 
Huddersfield, crossed the Tweed, and—his father being quartered 
in Edinburgh Castle—was sent with his elder brother John to the 
High School, where he remained two years. Of this period his 
most vivid recollections were of the perennial bickers between the 
Old and the New Town, and of his wild schoolmate David Haggart, 
who threatened Geordie that if he said anything against Wallace 
he would “tumble him down the craig.” Borrow calls Haggart 


* A passage that reminds us of Blackwood’s dictum that the man who has not 
read Pierce Egan’s Boviana is ignorant of the power of the English language. 
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the most extraordinary robber that ever lived within the belt of 
Britain. Poor David was executed at Edinburgh on the 18th July, 
1821, having just completed his twentieth year; in prison he wrote 
a strange autobiography for the benefit of his father. 

In 1815 Captain Borrow’s corps was despatched to Ireland, his 
elder son being then an officer in the regiment, and George was 
sent to learn elegant Latin and make acquaintance with all the 
Protestant young gentlemen of the place, but the erratic lad found 
most pleasure in Jearning Irish from a lazy “gasoon” (sic) named 
Murtagh, and in acquiring this imbibed a taste for languages, 
especially languages unknown to classical education. 

At Templemore he heard of a celebrity named Jerry Grant, a 
“ fairy man,” who grappled with a tall grenadier sergeant, and when 
the latter seemed about to win the battle, “there came on a blast, 
a horrible roaring wind bearing night upon its wings, snow, and 
sleet, and hail.” Then, when Sergeant Bagg thought he had the 
fellow fast by the throat, the man seemed to melt away from his 
grasp, the wind howled more and more, and the night poured down 
darker and darker, the snow and the sleet thicker and more blind- 
ing. “Lord have mercy upon us!” said Bagg. The sergeant after- 
wards maintained that the fight was a fair fight enough, but that 
the storm was “not fair, but something Irish and supernatural.” 

It was in Ireland that Borrow became a horseman; he con- 
sidered it fortunate that with him the pursuit of languages was 
always modified by the love of horses, and learnt that a lad with 
thews and sinews was intended by nature for something better 
than mere word-knowledge. He tells a story of an Irish smith 
who maddened a cob by uttering an unknown word in a sharp 
pungent tone, and afterwards exclaiming, Js agam an’t leigeas (It 
is I who have the cure), uttered another word in a sweet, almost 
plaintive, voice, upon which the animal became at once calm and 
gentle. 

After a short stay in Ireland, Captain Borrow and his family 
were back in Norwich; and George was for three years—1815- 
1818—at Norwich Grammar School, though, strangely enough, he 
does not allude to this in Lavengro, the chapters (XIV.-XVIL.) 
which cover this period being devoted to a fine description of Nor- 
wich, some account of French and Italian lessons from a banished 
Norman priest, recognizable as Thomas Deterville, a well-known 
character in Norwich in the first quarter of this century ; a sketch 
of Earlham Hall and its master, J. J. Gurney ; a horse-fair in Nor- 
wich Cattle Market; and an amusing colloquy with his old pal 
Jasper, who renames him Lavengro, and other interesting Romany 
folk, notably Mrs. Herne, who hated Gorgios, or Gentiles, and went 
off to Yorkshire when she found that Jasper had entered into 
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brotherly relations with the tall gorgio. “I hates the gorgio,” says 
the old harridan, “and would like, speaking Romanly, to mix a 
little poison with his waters,’—and then she gives Jasper her 
blessing, and a little bit of gillie, or rhyme, to cheer him :— 


**In all kinds of weather 
Have we lived together ; 
But now we are parted, 
I goes broken-hearted. 
I can’t keep you company, 
Ye are no longer Romany ; 
To gain a bad brother 
Ye have lost a good mother.” 


Norwich Grammar School, where Nelson was a scholar,* was in 
Borrow’s time under the direction of the Rev. E. Valpy, but Laven- 
gro, after his previous years of wandering, seems to have found 
school discipline irksome. The tradition is that on half-holidays 
he was the acknowledged chieftain of the day-boys in all games 
and battles against the boarders, and that he dearly loved a fight—a 
wild boy, always wanting to be a Robinson Crusoe or turn bucca- 
neer. On one occasion he persuaded two or three schoolfellows, 
mere lackeys of his commanding will, to make up a kit and run 
away to Yarmouth with him, but when they had got about half 
way they were discovered by a Norwich gentleman, who packed 
them all into a chaise and, to their intense disgust and humiliation, 
saw them safe home. For this, or some similar outbreak, the 
present venerable Dr. Martineau had to hoist Borrow for a flogging, 
which no doubt the young rover richly deserved. Dr. Martineau 
is, I believe, the only survivor of Borrow’s schoolfellows at Norwich, 
amongst whom were Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, and Sir Archdale 
Wilson, who recovered Delhi after the Indian Mutiny. 

There is a pleasant picture in Chapter XV. of Lavengro, of the 
“quiet Quaker’s home” of Joseph John Gurney, at Earlham Hall, 
near Norwich. This distinguished “Friend” was something of a 
linguist, having especially studied some of the Jewish writers, and 
he invited young Borrow to see his library. For some inexplicable 
reason Borrow never availed himself of the invitation, but, never- 
theless, he owed his subsequent engagement with the Bible Society 
to the influential Quaker, who was one of its most prominent sup- 
porters. When the time came for Borrow to leave school, at the 
age of sixteen, his father was not a little perplexed as to the choice 
of a career for him; the lad himself had a penchant for the army, 
his father would have preferred the Church, but concluded that a 
boy who had not been ashamed to pick up such an outlandish 
language as Irish could not cut a respectable figure at an English 
university. Whilst this question of a vocation was under discus- 
sion Borrow fell seriously ill, but was healed by a kind of doctress 


*This has been repeatedly stated in biographies of Nelson, but the fact has 
been questioned, and it seems difficult to arrive at the truth. 
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who had been his nurse: she gave him a strange bitter draught, 
and thus, for the second time, he was cured by hedgerow simples. 

During his convalescence he suffered acutely from attacks of 
the horrors, “ dark feelings of mysterious dread,—the evil one, the 
inscrutable horror, the dark one, terrible one, causeless, unbegotten, 
without a father,” as he describes them. To these melancholy 
attacks he was subject throughout his life, and those who knew 
him well said that, though at times he enjoyed a joke, he did not 
seem to have the power of laughing. He himself says that it was 
never his wont to laugh, and affirms that he had a tendency to 
madness, and would have gone wild had he not employed himself. 
Perhaps his rustic leechdoms left behind some occult devil-sick- 
ness, as our Anglo-Saxon ancestors would have called it. 

On his recovery Borrow was apprenticed for five years to Messrs. 
Rackham & Simpson, lawyers, in Tuck’s Court, St. Giles’, Nor- 
wich, where he learnt much Welsh but little law, though he greatly 
admired Mr. Simpson and his handsome and fashionable wife. 
Captain Borrow found that the good lawyer thought his young 
pupil a very extraordinary youth, and totally wanting in discrimi- 
nation ; for he treated beggars with as much attention as town 
councillors, and even dared to disagree with an archdeacon! The 
towering, wayward youth was his mother’s darling, but an irritat- 
ing paradox to his punctilious father. “That a boy of his years,” 
said the captain, “should entertain an opinion of his own—I mean 
one which militates against all established authority—is astound- 
ing,—an opinion of his own at these years—I confess I am ex- 
ceedingly uneasy about the lad.” The old soldier deplored his 
son’s disregard for the spirit of subordination—“ which,” said his 
mother, “is a poor spirit after all ”—but the son was proud of his 
father—“ a noble specimen of those strong, single-minded English- 
men who, without making a parade either of religion or loyalty, 
feared God and honoured their King, and were not particularly 
friendly to the French, whose vaunting polls they occasionally 
broke.” 

He was proud, too, and fond of his elder brother, John. “Of all 
human beings that I had ever known,” says George, “he was the 
most frank and generous, ay, and the quickest and readiest, and the 
best adapted to do a great thing needful at the critical time, when 
the delay of a moment would be fatal.” This brother, three years 
his senior, was his father’s favourite; he took to painting, but 
seems to have lacked application, and died in Mexico, where he 
held an appointment in the Real del Monte Mines, in 1833. There 
are pictures by him still extant in Norwich. 

During his employment with Messrs. Rackham & Simpson, 
Borrow lived with his parents in “ the solitary house at the end of 
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the retired court, shaded by lofty poplars.” This little court, at the 
lower part of Willow Lane, Norwich, is now called “ Borrow’s 
Court,” the name having been changed from “ King’s Court,” on the 
initiation of Sir Peter Eade, M.D., who has also had a tablet fixed 
on the house, which is little more than a cottage, indicating that 
the author of The Bible in Spain lived there. 

During his bondage to the law, Borrow made the acquaintance 
of William Taylor, the friend of Southey, one of the first of English 
German scholars, of whose translations Carlyle said that, compared 
with the average of British translations, they were of almost ideal 
excellence. Writing to Southey in March, 1821, Taylor tells of a 
Norwich young man construing Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell” with 
him—‘ his name,” continues Taylor, “ is George Henry Borrow, and 
he has learnt German with extraordinary rapidity; indeed, he has 
the gift of tongues, and, though not yet eighteen, understands twelve 
languages.” Harriet Martineau, in her acid sketch of Norwich 
society early in this century, says that Taylor took up harum- 
scarum young men, and that George Borrow was one of his chief 
favourites. The free-thinking German scholar, no doubt, exercised 
very considerable influence over the half-taught, undisciplined 
lawyer's clerk, who, with his passionate love of the uncommonand the 
unconventional, was out of touch with the prim Philistinism of old 
Norwich, with its rigidly-defined coteries, its aristocracy of the 
Cathedral Close, and the “superior people” who revolved round 
that sacred precinct, almost as inaccessible to the uninitiate, as the 
Purple Forbidden City of the Chinese Emperor in Pekin. 

William Taylor, being a man of means and of established 
celebrity, was able to disregard the local conventionalism, which 
oppressed young Borrow, and give the ambitious youth glimpses of 
wide intellectual horizons, at the same time stimulating his love of 
languages, and perplexing him with theories of fate and free will. 

It was during this period, that is, from the autumn of 1818 to 
February, 1824, that Borrow learnt Welsh of a porter or groom, 
and was given an uncouth looking volume, which had been left in 
a seaside cottage by some shipwrecked Danes. This proved to be 
a copy of the Kiwmpe Viser, old Danish ballads printed at 
Copenhagen in 1591, the price paid being a shake of the hand from 
an old yeoman, and a kiss on the cheek from his dame. The 
venerable book is now in the British Museum. Young Borrow 
sent translations of some of these ballads to Sir R. Phillips’s 
Monthly Magazine, and others to the New Monthly, edited by 
Campbell, where they appeared over the signature G. B., or G. 
Olaus B. These first flights awakened Borrow’s poetic ardour, and 
made him more uneasy than ever under the cramping conditions 
of his life up the melancholy court on St. Giles’ Hill, in Norwich. 
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About a month before his father’s death we find Borrow writing a 
remarkable letter to his friend, Roger Kerrison, in London. In it 
he says, “ If ever my health mends, and possibly it may by the time 
my clerkship is expired, I intend to live in London, write plays, 
poetry, &c., and get myself prosecuted, for I would not for an ocean 
of gold remain any longer than I am forced, in this dull and gloomy 
town.” 

In March, 1824, with an introduction from William Taylor to 
Sir Richard Phillips and some bundles of ballads, George Borrow 
found himself in London, and on alighting from the coach showed 
a would-be swindler that he knew the countersign for thievish 
approaches to be a clenched fist, “ Fear God and take your own 
part ” being a favourite motto with him. Sir Richard Phillips had 
no inclination for the Ancient Songs of Denmark, with philological, 
critical, and historical notes, nor any liking for the Songs of Ab 
Gwilym, the Welsh Bard, which Borrow had also translated. He 
showed a momentary interest in the German romance of Faustus, 
but finally declared that German was a drug, William Taylor having 
contributed to make it so. Later on, at a Sunday dinner, Phillips, 
after a voracious meal of rice and vegetables, set poor Borrow to 
compile six volumes of Newgate lives and trials, for which he was 
to receive £50. This painful drudgery was duly accomplished, and 
in 1825 the six volumes of Celebrated Trials and Remarkable 
Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence, from the earliest records to the 
year 1825,* issued from the press, “ printed for Knight and Lacey, 
Paternoster Row, price £3 12s. in boards.” It was a sorry enter- 
prise, and Borrow says he had expended much more than his loose 
money before he could procure materials even for the first volume 
of his compilation. In the preface he writes: “The impressions 
the execution of this task has produced on the editor’s mind are 
mournful. Almost every case is a libel on human nature, either in 
the criminal at the Bar, or in the State criminals on the Bench.” 
No doubt under stress from his taskmaster, he ends the preface 
with Phillips's Golden Rules for Jurymen, the conclusion being that 
the honourable duties of jurymen should be paid for. 

Before the end of 1824 Borrow had trudged wearily from publisher 
to publisher with his Ballads, his Ab Gwilym, and his translation 
of Von Klinger’s Faustus, but no publisher would touch them ; he 
had heard of one “Glorious John ”—Dr. Smiles’s John Murray IL, 
called by Washington Irving “ the Prince of Booksellers ”—but for 
some reason or other Borrow, though he called many times, failed 
in these early days to see his future publisher. 

Very dark days followed ; a reviewer of Lavengro, in Blackwood, 


* Not the Newgate Calendar, as Mr. Egmont Hake says, strangely enough, in 
the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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of March 1851, curtly says that “of course” no one would buy 
Borrow’s translations—the kindly reviewer had in all likelihood 
never seen them—but the translation of Fuustus was published 
anonymously by Simpkin & Marshall in 1825, and ‘this was 
Borrow’s first published book. It attracted little attention, The 
Literary Gazette remarking that it was only fit for the fire, prob- 
ably from some vivid pictures of vice contained in it, although 
Borrow, in his preface, claimed that “the work, when considered as 
a whole, is strictly moral.” In the fragmentary and inexact notices 
of Borrow which have hitherto appeared, Von Klinger, the author of 
Faustus, is referred to as if an unknown or obscure person. Mr. 
Egmont Hake,in a notice of Borrow in Macmillan (Vol. XLV., 1882), 
terms him Klinge, yet Von Klinger was the author of Sturm wnd 
Drang, a play that gave a name to a whole period of German 
literature, and he is said to have been born in the same house as 
Goethe at Frankfort, in 1752. After some years of poverty, he was 
engaged as a sort of tutor to Paul, afterwards Emperor of Russia, 
and gradually rose in station till he became a Lieutenant-General, 
and he died in 1831. 

There are two later editions of Borrow’s Faustus, one of 1840, 
and another published, still anonymously, by Kent & Co. in 1864, 
An odd incident in this book is that where the Devil and Faustus, 
strolling through Frankfort, were disgusted by the ugliness of the 
inhabitants, so that the Devil owned he had never seen them 
equalled “except by the inhabitants of an English town called 
N , When dressed in their Sunday’s best ”—manifestly a side 
shaft of the translator referring to Norwich. In this year, 1825, 
may have been composed the Life and Adventures of Joseph Sell, 
the Great Traveller—a work of fiction written in a week under des- 
perate circumstances, vividly described in Lavengro. Mr. Egmont 
Hake, in the volume of Macmillan’s Magazine already referred to, 
says, “ We are sure Borrow wrote no such book as the Life of Joseph 
Sell” ; whereas Mr. Saintsbury, in a later volume of the same maga- 
zine, seriously discusses that Life, and credits Borrow’s statement 
that he received £20 for it. Mr. Saintsbury is probably right ; at 
any rate, Borrow proceeded on that eventful and diversified tramp 
described so graphically in Lavengro and The Romany Rye, after 
which he settled down with his mother, towards the end of 1825 
in the little house in Willow Lane, already referred to. 

In this retired court, with his widowed mother, in very poor 
circumstances, Borrow set about preparing his Romantic Ballads 
for publication in Norwich by subscription, and this, as Dr. Jessopp 
has said, must have brought him in a very respectable sum. It 
was well subscribed for, among the subscribers being F. Arden (the 
“ Ardry” of Lavengro) for five copies, Bishop Bathurst, Bowring, 
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Thomas Campbell, Haydon, “the painter of the heroic,” Sir James 
Smith, founder of the Linnean Society, and other notables. The 
book was issued in a good form and well printed, Borrow’s friend, 
Allan Cunningham, prefixed some eulogistic lines, and privately 
wrote with enthusiasm of the “exquisite Danish Ballads,” while 
Lockhart, no mean judge, some fifteen years after, wrote that 
Borrow’s copious body of translations from Scandinavian popular 
minstrelsies was not at all to be confounded with that of certain 
clever versifiers. “His Norse ditties,” said Lockhart, “have the 
unforgeable stamp of authenticity on every line.” Yet these robust 
poems, instinct with the sombre genius and the savage force of the 
fatal North, are practically unknown. They are full of interest, and 
deserve a better fate. In “Lines to Six-foot Three” Borrow chants 
his own praises without stint :— 


‘© A lad, who twenty tongues can talk, 
And sixty miles a day can walk ; 
Drink at a draught a pint of rum, 
And then be neither sick nor dumb ; 
Can tune a song, and make a verse, 
And deeds of Northern Kings rehearse ; 
Who never will forsake his friend, 
While he his bony fist can bend,” 


In this early volume we thus have a foretaste of the man proud 
of his physical prowess, his gift of tongues, and his Viking-like 
capacity for absorbing strong liquors. 


‘© A braver being ne’er had birth 
Since God first kneaded man from earth. 
That form which moves with giant grace ; 
That wild, though not unhandsome face ; 
That voice which sometimes in its tone 
Is softer than the wood-dove’s moan, 
At others, louder than the storm 
Which beats the side of old Cairn Gorm.” 


So wrote the boastful young giant of the olive complexion, dark 
expressive eyes, rather strident voice, and hair growing prematurely 
grey. Not long before his portrait had been painted by a Norwich 
lady, who said his expression put her in mind of Alfieri’s Saul. 
From the publication of the Romantic Ballads in 1826, until, 
through the influence of Joseph John Gurney, he obtained an 
offer of employment from the Bible Society in 1832, Borrow’s life 
is a blank. No doubt he suffered great hardships, and met with 
the strange bedfellows who follow in the train of poverty; this 
unhappy tract of time Borrow was wont to call “the veiled period,” 
and such it will remain until Professor Knapp’s exhaustive bio- 
graphy to some extent reveals the mystery. 

It is recorded in the life of J. J. Gurney that, in the year 1827, 
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he gave thirty volumes of lexicons, &c., to a youthful student, 
and this, no doubt, was Borrow. The wealthy Quaker’s sister, 
Richenda, had married a Church of England clergyman, the Rev. 
F. Cunningham, and it was through these kindly folks, by the in- 
tercession of Borrow’s friends, that the invitation from the Bible 
Society came. 

Caroline Fox, who was a friend of the Gurneys, and intimate 
with John Sterling, says in her Journals that Borrow stalked up 
to London, where the Committee of the Bible Society “ gave him 
a hymn to translate into the Manchu language, and the same to 
one of their people to translate also. When compared they proved 
to be very different. When put before their reader he had the 
candour to say that Borrow’s was much the better of the two. 
For this they sent him to St. Petersburg to get it printed, and then 
gave him business in Portugal, which he took the liberty greatly to 
extend, and to do such good as occurred to his mind in a highly 
executive manner.” This account is certainly more picturesque 
than exact; in any case, George Borrow left Norwich in July, 
1833, and, well supplied with introductory letters, reached St. 
Petersburg on August 12. In Russia, Borrow had much diffi- 
culty in getting permission to print the Tartar Bible; but the 
work was completed in 1835, and appeared beautifully printed 
in eight volumes, 4to. In the same year Borrow published 
in St. Petersburg a heterogeneous little volume which he called 
Targum; or Metrical Translations from Thirty Languages 
and Dialects, a work more curious than valuable, not to be com- 
pared with the ballads, though interesting as a tour de force. 
Besides these labours, Borrow translated the Homilies of the Church 
of England into both Russian and Manchu Tartar, but could not 
obtain permission to print them. He was very eager to undertake a 
Bible-distributing mission through Tartary to the Chinese frontier, 
but the Russian authorities of the day sternly forbade any such 
religious knight-errantry in the outlying borders of their empire. 
Even in Russia the gipsies were not forgotten, and The Atheneum 
of August 20th, 1836, quotes a letter from Borrow on the Russian 
gipsies, written in Moscow the previous year. Late in 1835 Borrow 
came back to England from Russia, but only to start in November 
to act as the Bible Society’s agent in Spain and Portugal. His 
wanderings in those countries, often away from beaten tracks, 
generally among strange people, gave him ample scope for the 
indulgence of his vagabond propensities and just the setting re- 
quired for his pictures of bizarre personalities and odd races of 
men. The fruits of his experiences, so far as they were romantic 
and secular, appeared in The Zincali: An account of the Gypsies 
of Spain, published in 1841, and The Bible in Spain, published in 
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1843, has a great deal about the author’s adventures, many patches 
of linguistic mosaic, and the veriest sowpcon of reference to his 
evangelistic mission. In a notice of The Bible in Spain, in The 
Edinburgh Review of February, 1843, the reviewer says Borrow’s 
“has been a life one day of which is more crowded than the four- 
score years’ vegetation of a squire or alderman.” Nearly five years 
did Borrow spend in Spain and Portugal, with a visit to some of 
the coast towns of Northern Africa. During this period he executed 
one characteristic piece of work for the Bible Society by translating 
the Gospel of St. Luke into Romany, said to be the first book printed 
in any gipsy dialect. It has also been claimed that Borrow was 
the first war correspondent, and that he wrote letters from Spain 
to The Morning Herald, then a leading Conservative newspaper, 
from 1837 to 1839, but this requires confirmation. 

One thing is certain, viz., that in 1840, the last year of his resi- 
dence in Spain, Borrow found an old friend in Seville in the person of 
Mrs. Clarke, the widow of a naval lieutenant, who had lost her hus- 
band some years before. Mrs. Clarke and her daughter Henrietta 
appear to have returned from Spain with Borrow, and he and 
Mrs. Clarke were married early in 1840. Mrs. Clarke, whose 
maiden name was Skepper, possessed a little property at Oulton, 
near Lowestoft, about which there were family dissensions. 
Borrow’s mother died at Oulton Hall, in 1858, and he and his 
wife lived there till 1860, when they took a house in Hereford 
Square, Brompton, where they remained until the death of Mrs. 
Borrow in 1869. Borrow relied very much on his wife, who was 
devoted to him and looked after his business matters. Shortly 
after her death he retired to Oulton, and appears to have grown 
increasingly despondent during the rest of his life. Latterly he 
was joined at Oulton Hall by his daughter-in-law Henrietta, and 
her husband Mr. MacOubrey, a somewhat mysterious personage 
who at one time styled himself M.D., but is described on his 
tombstone as a Barrister of the Middle Temple. 

Those powerful and original autobiographic volumes Lavengro and 
The Romany Rye appeared in 1851 and 1857 respectively ; they met 
with a mixed reception: Blackwood was truculent and thoroughly 
unappreciative, “sick of Petulengros” and their jargon, while The 
Quarterly Review was enthusiastic and laudatory, even balancing 
one of Borrow’s consummate pieces of word-painting against the 
Spectator’s notable sketch of Sir Roger de Coverley at church. 

In 1860 Borrow published a small volume translated from the 
Welsh, which he called The Sleeping Bard, but which Welsh 
scholars say should properly be “ The Visions of the Bard Sleep ;” 
and this was followed in 1862 by Wild Wales, which has been 
called “an epic of ale,” and in truth cwrw da figures largely in its 
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pages. In the introduction Borrow indulges in a wild eulogium of 
Wales, classing his favourite Ab Gwilym as a grand poet of nature 
worth half-a-dozen of “the accomplished word-master, the ingenious 
versifier of Norman and Italian tales”—Chaucer. But the boo is 
thoroughly idiosyncratic, and anyone conversant with Borrow coul:l 
detect his style at once if a page were placed before him without 
knowledge of the title or the author’s name. Wild Wales is a 
medley of legends, philology, beer-drinking, and wayside talks with 
people of all kinds; everywhere Borrow takes kindly to the vagrant 
folks who, travelling hither and thither over the land, acquire much 
homely philosophy, and more shrewd insight into human nature than 
might be suspected. Among the old Welsh stories, that of the 
master-thief Twm Shone Catti is especially graphic, and is related by 
Borrow with infinite gusto. In this, as in his other works, East 
Anglian phraseology often peeps forth, as when he speaks of a 
stick with a “crome,” or gives “the sele of the day” to a passing 
traveller—when he has his clothes wiped with a “ dwile,” or sees 
a town “shack” of debauched appearance, and so on. 

Romano Lavo-Lil, published in 1874, was Borrow’s last book. 
It consists of fragments of gipsy lore, promiscuously grouped tc- 
vether, and of no great value, though there are passages concern- 
ing notable gipsies well worth reading. 

After this Borrow’s life was passed in sad seclusion at Oulton 
Cottage, a small house prettily situated behind a group of fir-trees 
on a green primrose-dotted bank sloping down to the Broad. It 
has since been pulled down. In his last years Borrow was very 
infirm, and the few visitors who saw him—for he was far from 
courting visits—have given almost distressing accounts of his 
entourage ; for after his wife’s death he seems to have lacked 
many home comforts, and to have grown more melancholy than 
ever, though to the last he was kind and considerate to his poorer 
neighbours, some of whom still live to cherish his memory. He 
seems to have lost all savour of life, and when he could no longer 
stride over heath and dene, nor rejoice in the free life of the 
“children of the open air,” when he became house-bound and 
caged, his spirits ebbed, his heart sank within him, and on July 
26th, 1881, he died at Oulton, just three weeks after completing 
his 78th year. Since his death many stray notices have appeared 
of his person and character, mostly to his disadvantage. Dr. Hake 
reports behaviour of Borrow’s towards ladies which was boorish in 
the extreme; Miss Cobbe, in her recent autobiography, sets him 
down as a hypocrite; and Mr. Murray has recently told how, after 
a dinner-party at his father’s house, Borrow was found groaning 
on a sofa, and, when asked to join the other guests, exclaimed: 
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“Go away, go away. I aim not fit company for respectable people.” 
But anecdotes of this kind give no true measure of a man. 

Borrow’s early life was one of severe privation, and of gloomy 
experiences ; naturally taciturn, and of sombre predispositions, he 
could never laugh, and was a prey to melancholy introspectiveness. 
His piecemeal acquisition of scrappy linguistic knowledge gave 
him a zest for out-of-the-way subjects, and to learn a language like 
Irish, because it was new, and out of the usual course of education, 
was unmixed delight to him. To pick up some knowledge ot 
Welsh from a spindle-shanked groom was compensation for days 
of toil amidst the folios and parchments of a dingy solicitor’s office 
—and it was pure glory to pit Cymric bards against Virgil or 
Chaucer, or any accepted poets of world-wide renown. 

Various circumstances led him to hate the Pope and the Roman 
Church, and to become attached to the gipsies, but his antipathies 
seem to have been stronger than his sympathies. He was “a good 
hater,” and had but a faint appreciation of the beauty and duty of 
forgiving those who trespassed against him. His love of the Church 
of England, it must be believed, was more sentimental than spiri- 
tual; and, to those acquainted with his life, it is ludicrous to belaud 
him as a devout missionary or a saintly propagandist. Bold lecturers 
have ventured to say that he was drawn to the gipsies by a desire 
to give them a religious blessing, and that the glories of English 
Protestantism were exemplified in his career! Nothing could be 
more grotesquely wide of the mark. The wild, the weird, the won- 
derful always fascinated him ; he dearly loved ghost stories, believed 
in the strong right arm, and was a staunch upholder of the rights 
of the poor. Now and again he would have accesses of jollity and 
good-fellowship, rare and transient illuminations of his shy, eccen- 
tric life. Of culture, in its proper sense, he had none, and seemed 
unable to distinguish between the pretensions of the prig and the 
ripe learning of the true man of letters. Tennyson he probably 
never read, and, if he had, would have regarded the Laureate’s rich 
verse as shallow twaddle. 

Of literary people, as such, he had a perfect horror, and Mr. 
Theodore Watts has told the world how he overcame Borrow’s 
reticence by discoursing of Ambrose Gwinnett, the man who, after 
being hanged and gibbetted for murder, came to life again, and 
afterwards met the man he had been tried for murdering. A story 
which of course would come in Borrow’s way when he was grinding 
at Newgate Lives for Phillips, and which, by the way, is said to 
have been a pure invention of the unfortunate dramatist, Isaac 
Bickerstaff. 

After the great success of The Bible in Spain, which was 
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eulogized by Sir R. Peel in the House of Commons, Borrow might 
have been lionized to his heart’s content, but he turned fretfully 
away from the wearisome social amenities which are ever at the 
service of those who captivate the desire of London society, and per- 
suaded himself that all these things were vanity and vexation of 
spirit, while he still thirsted for the full cup of fame. 

His personal appearance has already been alluded to, but 
Dr. Hake’s description of him is worth quoting: “ His figure was 
tall, and his bearing very noble; he had a finely moulded head. 
and thick white hair—white from his youth; his brown eyes were 
soft, yet piercing; his nose somewhat of the Semitic type, which 
gave his face the cast of the young Memnon. His mouth had a 
generous curve ; and his features, for beauty and true power, were 
such as can have no parallel in our portrait-gallery, where it is to 
be hoped the likeness of him, in Mr. Murray’s possession, may one 
day find a place.” 

Mr. John Murray, in his recent sketches of Borrow in Good 
Words, opines that no satisfactory edition of his works can be pre- 
pared, unless his own papers can be produced. Those papers, and 
very voluminous they are, are mainly in the hands of an enthusiastic 
Borrovian, Professor Knapp, of Chicago, who is an eminent Spanish 
scholar, and has tracked Borrow’s footsteps in Spain and Portugal. 
Borrow’s MSS. give the key to much that has been perplexing 
in his career, and with the aid of these personalia and most per- 
severing researches into everything bearing upon Borrow’s family 
history, his early trials, wanderings, and linguistic acquirements, 
Professor Knapp will certainly furnish the world with a fascinating 
biography. In addition to his other qualifications, he has a know- 
ledge of Romany folk and their language, indispensable to anyone 
attempting to give a true portraiture of the Romany Rye. 


JAMES HOOPER. 
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HowWEVER men may differ as to the way in which the impoverished 
clergy of the wealthiest religious society the world has ever seen 
are to be sustained, they are agreed as to the prevalence and pene- 
tration of their poverty. This has been recently debated in many 
ecclesiastical gatherings. It has for years appeared on the pro- 
gramme of ruridecanal conferences and chapters. It was discussed 
at the Church Congresses held in Birmingham, Exeter, and Norwich. 
It was the subject of a resolution passed by the Central Council of 
Diocesan Conferences in May, 1892. In the same month it was 
debated by Convocation. It was discussed again by the same body 
twelve months later. The columns of the daily journals have been 
occupied by it. Letters and leading articles have accentuated its 
gravity to both Church and nation. Episcopal charges have dealt 
with it. They have recognized it. They have deplored it. They 
have even suggested small schemes for its alleviation, and some of 
the bishops have practised the historic generosity which in the 
sub-apostolic period characterized their order. The impoverish- 
ment of the clergy of the Anglican Church may therefore be taken 
as proved. In this closing decade of the century it is the first fact 
which impresses any annalist of the Church’s work, growth, or 
struggle. Nor is this condition peculiar to the parochial clergy. 
It is shared by schools, and by some colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Schoolinasters, Fellows, Heads of Houses, are teaching, 
lecturing, and administering without adequate remuneration. 
Their revenues, largely derivable from land, are attenuated through 
the general shrinkage. True, some of these learned sufferers are 
keeping the wolf from the academic door by the exhausting 
activities of literary labour. Never, since the century began, 
was there such intellectual fertility in the Universities as there 
is to-day, and while much of this is due to intrepid in~ 
vestigation, and to that unwearied scrutiny into origins which 
is of the essence of the modern literary spirit, much of it 
is also due to the pressure, great and growing, which poverty 
has brought and is bringing to the intellectual mentors of the 
Empire. Moreover, many capitular bodies are affected by the 
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same depletion. There are twenty-nine chapters, excluding those 
which belong to such sees as St. Alban’s, Southwell, Truro, Liver- 
pool, Newcastle, Wakefield, and Sodor and Man. Of these, some 
have transferred their estates to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in exchange for annual payments. Such chapters have not suffered 
from the shrinkage. Others, less foreseeing, are now in possession of 
estates—except where estates have been, as in Norwich, exchanged 
for tithe—from which their income, in whole or in part, but for all 
purposes, is derived. Such, for instance, are the chapters of both 
the archiepiscopal sees—Canterbury and York—as well as those 
of Winchester, Chichester, Gloucester, Hereford, Salisbury, Oxford, 
Peterborough, Rochester, Carlisle, and Chester. Several of these 
chapters are in the same difficulty as that in which many of the 
landed gentry now find themselves. The latter are obliged to pay 
jointures which were levied in “good times” out of revenues 
which barely yield the jointure in bad times. Deans and chapters 
have to pay stipends to several officers on their staff who are “on 
the foundation.” Their stipends were fixed in “ good times.” They 
cannot, apparently, be altered in “ bad times.” But reason and law 
combine to prove that being “on the foundation” is not in the 
least incompatible with fluctuation of stipend, either in the way 
of addition or subtraction. As regards some of the chapters, 
the depletion in their income renders it impossible for either 
deans or canons to live as their predecessors did. The calls made 
upon them are numerous’and even clamorous. The traditional 
hospitalities, which enter so largely into the social side of Church 
life and work in cathedral cities, ought to be maintained. How 
this is to be done is not quite clear, especially when, as in one case, 
a dean’s income is about £500 a year, and in another case a dean 
is unable to live in the deanery, which he is thankful to let. Thus 
far, it is certain, the old phrase, often heard from the lips of an 
anxious father, when his daughter married, “a poor curate,” adinits 
now of far wider range. We may speak of poor vicars, poor 
canons, and poor deans. May we not go one step farther? Do we 
forget one of our bishops, around whose dying bed wretchedness 
and royalty watched, inspired by a common love? He died an 
archbishop but a poor man. 

But while the range of the pecuniary depletion is thus enlarged, 
it is, at the same time, certain that public sympathy is narrowed 
to all but the parochial clergy. The same view that includes 
schools, colleges, and chapters in the category of a common strait- 
ness, excludes them from such consideration as may be suggested 
by sympathy. It may be these latter are regarded as are the 
landed gentry, both as to the amount of reduction of which their 
incomes are capable without feeling the pressure of the pinch, or 
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as able to turn to a variety of resources by which the loss may be 
repaired. The fact, however, remains. The sympathy of the 
nation at present is entirely with the parochial clergy. Their 
enemies themselves being judges, they are entitled to it all. More 
patient, uncomplaining, dignified, courageous, and self-sacrificing 
servants no State ever possessed. Their sufferings are shared by 
their wives and daughters. They reside, year in year out, amongst 
the poor, the destitute, the forlorn of all classes. In many agri- 
cultural districts the labourers have been impressed by the 
generosities which flow from many a vicarage, whose inhabitants 
they know to be keener sufferers than themselves. They have 
seen both cook and housemaid depart. They know their places 
are supplied by women of gentle birth, of liberal education, of holy 
activity, to whom house-work was no humiliation. Nor did its 
performance interfere with the tender ministries which, in brighter 
days, comforted the sick and consoled the dying. Love never 
faileth. It is more than a match for even the malignant detrac- 
tion of envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. The Liberation 
Society may construct a pasteboard case out of some abuses which 
its patrons plotted to perpetuate in the Church. But its strongest 
animadversions are dashed by the many blessings brought to 
millions of the poor and the forlorn through the unwearied love 
of thousands of women—the wives and daughters of the parochial 
clergy. Every vicarage is a Hotel Dieu. 

There are many societies in existence to relieve the sorrows of 
the poorer clergy. Some of these address their operations to 
special emergencies, such as sickness, debility, collapse from over- 
work, education, orphanage, widowhood, and one charity, founded 
in 1781, gives annuities to disabled ministers in any part of the 
kingdom, and their wives, widows, and children, labouring under 
blindness or idiocy. These exist in every diocese in England and 
Wales except Wakefield. Their sphere is varied. In some cases it 
is diocesan, in others archidiaconal ; in a third, according to rural 
deaneries ; in a fourth, according to residence in certain counties. 
There are eleven such charities in the diocese of Peterborough, 
seven in Hereford, six in Oxford and York, and smaller numbers 
in each of the other dioceses, with the single exception above 
named. There are no less than ninety-six such organizations. Their 
incomes are respectively £61, £63, £93, £101, £140, £141, £143, 
£219, £304, £439, and in an irregular, but ascending scale up to 
the highest, which is a little over £2,000. Many of these societies 
are administered by the clergy without fee of any kind. Twenty- 
two of them are administered by professional gentlemen. The 
probability is somewhat strong that much expense is thus incurred. 
Small charities are generally devoured by salaried officialism, 
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and the day will surely come when their unification will be de- 
manded alike on the grounds of economy and of equity. 

Besides these societies—small and special—there are others 
which are large and general. These are ten in number. Some of 
them have much in common with the narrower and older schemes, 
suggesting the facilities which exist for amalgamation; for the 
avoidance of overlapping and duplication in the bestowal of help 
as well as for efficiency and economy. Foremost amongst these 
the Sons of the Clergy Corporation must be placed. But for 
economy, promptitude, discrimination, and the most refined delicacy 
of dealing, the Poor Clergy Corporation takes the highest place yet 
won by any of the clerical charities in the Church of England. 
Numerous as these are, there is hardly one of them which could be 
spared. There is ample scope and verge enough for them all. But 
it is at least equally certain that their operations might be sensibly 
and advantageously abridged, especially when we recognize some of 
the causes of the suffering which they relieve. 

Prominent amongst these must be placed the seeming readiness 
of some bishops to adinit to the diaconate men of mature years, 
who have long passed “the time of man’s innocency,” and who 
enter the ministry as husbands, and fathers of a family. The sti- 
pend of a deacon is, at most, £120 or £140 per annum. Unless 
such a sum is supplemented by personal property—which is rarely 
the case under the conditions now presented—the curate starts his 
work, possibly in debt, and assuredly without any reasonable hope 
of meeting old liabilities, every one of them enlarged because of his 
ordination. Then it must be remembered that, while such a man 
is unordained, he can do many things to increase his funds which 
he cannot do afterwards, and he accordingly finds his opportunities 
for pecuniary replenishment lessened, and the demands upon his 
income increased. Unless the Church gains some great moral or 
mental advantage, by the presence of such men in her ministry, 
their admission to holy orders should be rigidly restricted. Another 
cause of clerical poverty is the imprudence of premature marriages. 
These are by no means as prevalent amongst the clergy as they 
are amongst many to whom they minister. Ten years ago, in the 
East End of London, 59 per cent. of men, and 75 per cent. of women, 
were married before they were twenty-one years of age. In the 
West End only 1 per cent. of men were so married. Since then 
the report of the Labour Commission has been presented. Dr. Ogle 
stated before that Commission, that of 1,000 miners, 704 married 
under 25; 109 under 21; while of the professional and independent 
classes, of 1,000 persons, 151 married under 25, and but 7 under 21. 
It does not admit of question that many of the junior clergy in- 
volve theinselves, and others, in dire distress by astounding selfish- 
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ness, and being apparently stone-blind to an outlook, which, if con- 
templated, would be a most reasonable and righteous deterrent. At 
the same time, it must also be borne in mind, the English people 
prefer a married to a celibate clergy. This preference is justified 
by human nature, by some of the most powerful teachings of his- 
tory, and by the delicate possibilities which, in some form or other, 
have met many assiduous and devoted pastors in the English 
Chureh. Nor should it be forgotten that some who pronounce 
severe and indiscriminate censure upon the “ improvident marriages 
of the clergy,” overlook the fact that some who are now impover- 
ished, and even bewildered by gnawing anxieties concerning wives 
and children undertook the sacred responsibilities of matrimony 
when their resources were ample. Their benefices were then 
“livings.” They are now “starvings.” They were then able to 
meet the expenditure which domesticity, in its best sense, brings, 
as well as make some provision for the future. Through no mistake 
or fault of theirs, the whole position is changed, and while it may 
be admitted that premature marriages are contracted by some of the 
clergy as they are by other people, these are not to any appreciable 
degree the cause of the widespread, intense, and desperate poverty 
which, it is no exaggeration to state, is harassing thousands upon 
thousands of some of the most blameless, exemplary, unselfish, and 
educated gentlemen and gentlewomen in England. It is un- 
generous to regard all as culpable, because some are foolish and 
selfish, and because others are where they are, through feeble 
episcopal administration. For these, as well as a higher type of man 
to whom misfortune has come, and to whom relief may most 
righteously be given, the clerical charities, general and special, 
exist. After every precaution has been taken, alike by bishops and 
clergy, there will still be scope for alms. Justas there are societies 
for the succour of impecunious doctors and solicitors and barristers, 
so there will ever be need for similar institutions to help many of 
the clergy. 

The importance of bearing this in mind will appear when we 
find that some persons are looking to the unification of these 
charities to meet, in whole or in part, the present distress. Their 
number and resources are quoted as against the need, urgent 
and general, of a National Church Sustentation Fund. It is 
well to notice this idea thus early, and to deal with it fully. 
There are two objections to its acceptance, and either of these 
is fatal to the suggestion. The first is one of fact. The amal- 
gamation of the two largest charities—the Sons of the Clergy and 
the Poor Clergy Corporation—would produce an income of some 
£54,000 a year. Let this sum be increased by the addition of 
the annual revenue of the ninety-six smaller and special chari- 
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ties, which exist in every diocese, save one. Let the total 
sum thus acquired be, say, £60,000 a year. Let it be applied 
annually to increase the stipends of the impoverished clergy. 
There are 400 benefices under £50 per annum. If these “starvings” 
are to be increased by £150 per annum, they would swallow up 
the whole revenue of all the charities indicated, and nothing 
would have been done to meet the necessities of the hundreds and 
even thousands of clergy whose incomes are under £100 and 
£200 per annum. The special charities would be destroyed. 
Thousands of cases of sorrow, sickness, and suffering would go 
unrelieved, and but a very partial remedy would be applied 
to alleviate widespread distress. The second objection to this 
idea is one of principle. It arises from the nature of these 
charities, and the claims of the clergy. These institutions re- 
present the sacred substance which loving hearts have conse- 
crated to the service of God. They are the outcome of 
divine life in human souls, They are the sacrificial gifts which 
the grace of God prompts those enriched by spiritual sympathy 
to offer to Heaven, because of all that has been done in 
them and for them. They are devoted to the alleviation of 
suffering. Would it be right to appropriate these gifts to a totally 
different purpose? Would it be just to use them as the 
“hire” of which “the labourer is worthy”? Might it not be 
regarded as a most unworthy device to enable the laity to evade 
the obligation, as Divine as are the words of our Lord, to support 
the ministry? For let us be quite clear about this. The clergy 
are entitled to maintenance. “The Lord hath ordained that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” “The labourer 
is worthy of his reward.” A good day’s work is entitled to a good 
day’s wage. This fundamental principle is not in the least met by 
the administration of alms. Suffering and alms are in one plane. 
Labour and wages are in a different plane. It would be as un- 
reasonable to recompense labour with alms as it would be to reward 
suffering with wages. What would be thought of a patient, who, 
having received professional attendance, and all that it implies of 
skill, sympathy, and anxiety, sent the physician to the Medical 
Benevolent Association for his fee? Who that is possessed of moral 
sense would dream of grabbing charities which were designed for 
others, to liquidate debts incurred by himself? Much more 
might be urged to discredit the idea, which is now before us. 
Enough, probably, has been stated, to prove that charities such 
as these, which are doing such blessed work amongst blameless 
thousands, may be unified, re-cast, and reformed. But these 
resources must never be misappropriated. Moreover, the laity 
of England are far too high-minded and generous to resort 
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to such an unworthy and unspeakably mean expedient. They 
admit, they know, they believe, that their clergy are entitled 
to adequate maintenance. 

This conviction, scriptural and reasonable, carries with it an 
obligation which touches the ruling episcopate, viz.: The laity 
are entitled to know, as accurately as may be, the extent of the 
prevailing poverty. The publication of this is attended with con- 
siderable difficulty. The clergy themselves are reticent on a 
matter that affects them in the most sensitive fibres of their moral 
life. The returns in Diocesan Calendars do not always state the 
net sum that represents the value of the benefice, and on which the 
clergyman has to live. Many Churchmen regard with incredulity 
the statements which are made as to the poverty of the clergy, 
because there are so many applicants for even small vacant livings. 
Very few of the laity are aware of the deductions to which law 
has made clerical incomes liable. They will probably be startled 
to be told that every £100 of tithe is reduced, in the first instance, 
to £74, and in the second, by taxation, another £15, leaving but £69 
to the incumbent. Glebe has fallen one-third in value. In the past 
eighty years the benefices of the Church of England have increased 
from 10,159 to 14,000, but, unfortunately, the resources of the 
Church have hardly increased at all. The parochial clergy, in the 
same period, have increased from 10,300 to over 26,000. What 
was deemed sufficient eighty years ago for the 10,300 has now to 
supply the needs of 26,000. When a clergyman first entered the 
Church his average salary was about £130 per annum. After 
working for about twenty-five years it was only about £119, be- 
cause his value decreased in proportion to his age, until when a 
man got to sixty or sixty-five he might be considered fortunate if 
he obtained employment. Statistics showed, according to Dr. R. 
T. Pigott, the able and devoted Secretary of the Poor Clergy 
Corporation, that there were 400 clergymen receiving less than 
£50 a year; 3,500 receiving less than £100 a year; and 7,000 
incumbents and curates receiving less than £300 a year; so 
that there were 10,900 out of a total of 26,000 clergymen who 
were in receipt of lower incomes than £300 a year. But the 
prevalence of ignorance, error, and discrepancy, as well as of 
shrinkage, call for the ascertainment and circulation of the facts. 
The following table is an aid in this direction. It makes no claim 
to infallibility, but it represents, after most careful investigation, 
the approximate number of impoverished benefices in every diocese 
in England and Wales. It gives the net income in each case. It 
also states the means which are supposed to cope with the want of 
that “hire” to which the Divine Founder of Christianity declared 
His ministry entitled, and for the provision of which the laity are, 
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in the sight of God, individually, imperatively, and perpetually 


responsible. 


Abbreviations :—A, augmentation; B, benefice ; 


fund; P, poor; 
Easter offerings ; 


scriptions. 
Livings | Livines | Livings ( Existing 
Dioceses. | under | under | under Remeuial Income. 
| | £100. | £200. Sooteties. 

—— eee se —_——_—_!- a } —— | — ~ 
Cakes . wt -| & ‘| 913 | Assoc. A. P. B. | £400 yeare, £435 E. 
London ... ani das , 4 27 | No scheme | _ 
Winchester... =< 11 | 55 168 | Diocesan F, — 
Bangor . af |e 17 64 | No scheme — 
Bath and W ells. ei 8 | 37 157 | Sustent. Fund | £10,000 leg., £900 s. d. 
Chichester wai re 13 | 31 131 Noreturn No return 
Ely ; on 1 - 39 | 158 No scheme = 
Exeter ... 5 | 29 146 Cl. Help Soe. | £585s.d. 
Gloucester and Bristol | 76 | 139 220 | No scheme — 
Hereford aie bea 53 68 | 134 P. B.A. | £667 s. d. i. 
Lichfield sa mae 10 | 28; 12 E. P.B. F. | Not stated. 
Lincoln ... ue | 12 40| 172! No echemne | 
Llandaff... a Soa 3 | 36 76 PP. B.F . Not stated. 
Norwich... «| 48 | 83 | 154 (Say oe. 8 F £1,500 s., £182 s. d. 
Oxford ... aad ut | 56 216 | No scheme — 
Peterborough . 17 | 62 219 | Fr tory | £345 s. 
Rochester y 7 62 | No scheme o 
St. Alban’s | oi 38 | 144 | No scheme — 
St. Asaph - ie 2 14 | 72 | No scheme | = 
St. David’s ... on 59 | 167 | Diocesan F. £878 d. s. 
Salisbury | 2 68 | 172) Sustent. F. £2,646 s. dd. 
Southwell | 16 41; 160) PBF. Not stated. 
Truro 4 12 | 94 | No scheme — 
Worcester 9 31 | 127 | B. Cl. Relief F. | £1,809 s. d. 
York — 25; 140) P.B.F. £2,906 d. s. 
Durham... -- 3 | 14 | No scheme _ 
Carlisle ... 2 14| 115 | No scheme _ 
Chester . 5 15 | 49 | BLA. F | £1,400 s. 0. d. 
—— ed | — 8 | Sustent. F. | £1,212 s. d. 
Manchester = 6 66 | No scheme | — 
Neweastle - 2 30 | No scheme oe 
Ripon 4 27 169 | Vict. Cl. Aid F. | £785 i. 
Sodor and Man. — 2 | 23 Sustent. Fund | £3,008 s. d. 

ig > | ~ | (P. B. End. F.| por 
Wakefield _ al 1 | 4 * | 1.& “Appeal F." £356 s. d.o. 
Total 362 | 1,128 | 4,079 | | 


d, donations; dd, dividends ; 


The table takes no note of charitable gratuities. 


Cl, clergy ; F, 


e, endowment; E, 
i, interest on investments; 0, offertories ; s, sub- 


youre 


The following facts are, necessarily, excluded from the above 


table. 


income of which is nil ; 


ceives £19. 


In the diocese of Winchester there are two livings the 
a third makes a loss of £21; another re- 
In the diocese of Bangor two livings are returned 


with their incomes as nil, while the lay impropriator has in one 
case £188, and in the other £116; a third living is worth £13 per 
annum. In the diocese of Lichfield the following facts are pre- 


sented: one living of £11, one of £21; one of £22, one of £30, 
another of £31, a third of £32. In the diocese of Worcester there 
is one of £21, a second of £26. In the diocese of Llandaff there is 
one of £15, a second of £28, a third of £30. 
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It will be seen at a glance that the diocese of Liverpool stands 
first in making adequate provision for the clergy. There are but 
eight benefices under £200 a year. This number will be reduced 
this year; others, already £275, will be brought up to £300. The 
Bishop has, from the day his Sustentation Fund was suggested, 
made its existence and expansion a question for the laity. They 
provide the funds; they administer the funds so provided. Dis- 
abled clergy are provided for by Mrs. Turner’s Pension Fund, to 
which the founder contributed £20,000. This sum has teceived 
some additions. It will also be noticed that in fourteen dioceses 
there is “no scheme” of any kind existing. Of these, there are 
some in which a scheme is hardly necessary, e.g., Durham, New- 
castle, and Manchester. The Bishop of the latter diocese is rapidly 
increasing the value of the benefices which are under £200 a year. 
Yet in ten dioceses, where there is much and even poignant 
poverty, there is no remedial agency at work. Conditional Susten- 
tation operates in some places. This principle requires a parish to 
raise a certain sum; this done, the diocesan society grants a similar 
sum, and for that year the incumbent is sustained. The plan 
commends itself because it affords the laity an opportunity of 
supporting the clergy. It is operating in the arch-diocese of York, 
but it cannot be regarded as successful. The Poor Benefices Fund 
has been in existence there but two years. There is a fall in the 
receipts of the second year, while the number of benefices aided 
has increased. But what is to become of the fund in the presence 
of the fact that the Archbishop of York contributes, to this one 
cause alone, one-tenth of his Grace’s episcopal income? Every 
society that is dependent on a single subscription for the prosecution 
of its work, lives in a state of chronic jeopardy. In this particular 
case, everyone will own the munificence of the Archbishop’s 
generosity. It is more than could be expected even from a prelate 
who has for years shown his sympathy with his straitened and 
suffering brethren. The Bishop of Wakefield does likewise, con- 
secrating one-tenth of his resources to the relief of his clergy. The 
Bishop of Peterborough administers his fund without requiring the 
recipient to provide a certain sum. The effort is not successful, 
and it is on every ground better to say at once, that his lordship, 
like the northern Metropolitan, and like the Bishop of Wakefield, 
is administering means which are in the main provided by him- 
self. 

But there are several dioceses in which aid is being afforded by 
what may be designated Permanent, but Conditional Endowment. 
A sum, say £100, may be raised in the parish. That sum is pre- 
sented to the Diocesan Board, which augments it by another £100. 
The £200 is then sent to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or to 
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Queen Anne’s Bounty. Either will, if funds permit, add £200, 
making £400. This sum is then invested by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners or Queen Anne’s Bounty for the permanent endow- 
ment of the living. The process may be repeated annually, until 
the living amounts to £200 net. This plan exists in the Arch- 
diocese of Canterbury, and in the dioceses of Winchester, Bath 
and Wells, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, Peterborough, St. David’s, 
Salisbury, Chester, and Wakefield. Through this “triple expansion” 
process £80,000 has been added to the value of benefices in Lincoln, 
and since 1870 no less a sum than £100,000 has accrued to the 
diocese of Chester. The Bishop of Salisbury desires a capital sum 
of £15,000 for the purposes of his fund. The Bishop of Hereford 
requires £195,000, so as to raise all the benefices to £200 a year 
by the aid of “triple expansion.” It can hardly be questioned 
that this method of securing permanent endowment has many 
advantages. It has been tried, and it has stood the test. It 
spreads the responsibility over a considerable period, and it distri- 
butes the obligation over an ever-widening area of individuals. It 
is patient, unostentatious, and adapted to the existing machinery 
of the Church. But it is too slow in its working to alleviate 
present distress. It is too inadequate in its results. Its working 
in the diocese of Chester presents it in its strongest aspect. There 
there are fifteen livings under £100 a year. Suppose each of these 
livings raised £100 in 1896. The Benefices Augmentation Fund 
would meet each with a like sum. Each £200 would be met by 
another £200 by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners or Queen Anne’s 
Bounty. Each living would be brought up to £112 per annum, 
and the Church property of the diocese would be increased by 
£6,000, but the resources of the Diocesan Board would be then 
exhausted, since they are but £1,400, excluding a legacy which the 
Bishop has received recently, and nothing would have been done 
for the five benefices under £50, or for the forty-nine which are 
under £200. Moreover, several of the diocesan societies tabulated 
above are on the decline. Whether we regard, therefore, the con- 
ditions on which the triple expansion scheme operates, or the 
result which it secures, it can hardly be denied, that, while having 
conspicuous advantages, it cannot cope with the distress which 
has to-day overtaken thousands of the clergy. Meanwhile, there 
is no reason why it should not work synchronously with the larger 
scheme which was advocated at the Norwich Church Congress. 
There will always be a powerful contingent of contributors who 
prefer old and tried methods to new and untried schemes. It is 
equally true that a very large number of persons are so impressed 
by the prevailing poverty of the clergy, that they are in danger of 
disparaging modes which have won their way to acceptance and 
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to confidence. This suggestion would give free play to the lawful 
enthusiasm of both. Hence, the conviction that Permanent and 
Conditional Endowment is not in the least incompatible with the 
wider proposal of a National Church Sustentation Fund. 

To effect the object in view, operations should begin in each 
parish, and they should move in ruridecanal, archidiaconal, and 
diocesan order, until they reached and rested in the administering 
episcopate. Every parish should have its Sustentation Fund 
Council. Its members should be nominated, at Easter Vestries, by 
communicants, or, these failing, by parishioners, being Churchmen. 
Churchwardens, sidesmen, lay-helpers, should be welcomed as 
members. Guided by the incumbent, the parish should be divided 
into sections, each section being committed to a member of the 
Council, whose work it would be to call weekly on every Church- 
man in his section for his contribution, and to remit his gatherings 
monthly to the parochial treasurer, together with the names of the 
donors. Three stages of collection may be commended. First, 
the communicants; secondly, members of the congregation ; 
thirdly, parishioners. The amount should be left to the conscience 
of each contributor; the very smallest sum being welcomed. Each 
parochial treasurer should remit the sums received by him to the 
diocesan authority, who would be the treasurer for each rural deanery 
or archdeaconry. Local contributions need not be applied to the 
relief of local needs, for, while the widest freedom should be 
accorded to contributors, so that each could appropriate his gift 
as he pleased, yet, in the main, it seems of great importance to 
preserve the moral delicacy and the spiritual independence of the 
parish priest, and to foster, patiently and quietly, the initiation 
and extension of inter-diocesan sympathy. Well-to-do dioceses 
should help the poorer. Each Diocesan Sustentation Fund should 
be a branch of the National Church Sustentation Fund. Each 
should be incorporated under the Board of Trade. Each would 
thus become a body corporate, having perpetual succession, a com- 
mon seal,and power to hold land, &c. No company formed for 
promoting religion, charity, or any like object, not involving the 
acquisition of gain, can, without the sanction of the Board of 
Trade, hold more than two acres of land. The Board may, how- 
ever, by licence,empower such company to hold lands in such 
quantity as they may think fit.* 


* In this connection it may be stated that the time has long since come for 
rendering it possible for any benevolent person to bequeath property to the Church 
of England. At present, there is no such corporation in existence. Any bequest 
so devised could not be claimed. The Court of Chancery should be invoked to 
decide as to the testator’s intention, and as to the identity of the beneficiary. 
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We now come to the conditions by which the Fund should be 
administered, and the constitution of the Board by which that 
work should be done. With regard to the former, the variety 
and multiplicity of differences between parishes and dioceses 
are so great that it is all but impossible to suggest a common 
standard, which would govern all. Each diocese should have 
its own conditions, which should admit of revision from time 
to time. As to the constitution of the Diocesan Board, history, 
reason, and the fitness of things combine to place the bishop at 
its head. A board for each archdeaconry suggests the presence 
of each archdeacon, and, according to the numerical strength of 
each archdeaconry, an elective body chosen from representatives 
of each parochial Sustentation Fund Council. The duties of the 
Archidiaconal Board should be to gather and to account for the 
united contributions of all the parishes in the archdeaconry ; 
to receive and to sift applications for aid, to recommend grants, 
yet only provisionally, until the bishops of each province, under the 
presidency of the archbishop, compared results, as presented to 
the National Church Sustentation Fund by the bishop. It is 
at this point the advantage of the larger and central fund 
appears, as against a smaller because diocesan fund. Here is the 
point when the archbishop might interpose, and aid the poorer 
dioceses by the generosity of the richer. Here it is also that 
any special sums left to the Incorporated National Church Sus- 
tentation Fund might be applied to such dioceses as were in need. 

The success of this scheme depends primarily on the power of 
every parish to contribute to the fund. If the sum to be raised be so 
large as to overstrain the resources of either individuals or parishes, 
the scheme cannot prosper. On the other hand, if the gross total 
be, for the sake of clearness of statement, equally apportioned 
between all, and if when this is done it appears that neither the 
individual contribution nor the parochial total be excessive, then 
the scheme will appear to be within reach. It will seem prac- 
ticable and workable. We desire, then, to raise £1,000,000 per 
annum. There are 14,055 parishes in the Church of England. 
Some of these are very highly organized. Such parishes are rich 
in lay helpers of both sexes. Others are not so highly organized, 
and these are weak where others are strong. The figures submitted 
show that the total amount required, all round, amounts to less 
than £78 from each parish. No doubt such an amount looms 
large to many, and the idea of raising it, in scores of parishes, is 
alanost as fanciful as the enterprise of the circle-squarer. Yet 
when carefully examined, the idea, at first so imaginary, begins 
to take shape, and the more it is contemplated, the more workable 
and tangible the scheme appears to become. It only involves that 
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360 persons in every parish in England should contribute one penny 
a week or ls. 1d. a quarter, 2s. 2d. half yearly or 4s. 4d. per annum. 
Admit the existence of parishes in which such a number is impos- 
sible, but admit also the existence of parishes in which the number 
would be doubled, as well as the amount. Viewed from the paro- 
chial standpoint, the National Church Sustentation Fund needs 
but two things, episcopal initiative and parochial work. 

The same result becomes probable from another and a different 
point of observation. The population of England and Wales is, 
say, thirty millions. Deduct from this figure two millions to 
represent the unemployed, those in receipt of poor relief, and 
others. Allow the Church to be in living touch with one-fourth of 
twenty-eight millions—and a much larger number might be safely 
supposed, The annual earnings of the English people amount to 
one thousand million pounds. Our annual hoardings are two 
hundred and thirty-five millions. Allow the annual earnings of 
Churchmnen to be two hundred and fifty millions, and their portion 
of the national investments to be fifty-eight millions. One penny 
a week from seven million persons would produce £1,516,666 per 
annum. In round numbers, one million and a half. Let these 
facts be weighed in the scales of reason, of sacred duty, of indi- 
vidual obligation—intransferable, imperative, and universal. The 
facts will cause the balance to fall in favour of a scheme which asks 
a two-hundred-and-fiftieth share of the earnings of the wealthiest 
Christians in the world to bring them within the shadow of 
compliance with the command of the Most High: “They who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel.” “The workman is 
worthy of his hire.” 

But we are reminded of the difficulty of working the scheme. 
Of all the reasons which are given against it, this is the very last 
that should be produced. If it means anything, it means the 
weakness of our parochial system. “It would be so difficult to get 
cllectors, secretaries, treasurers, and even contributors.” There is 
no doubt there would be some difficulty. But this would disappear 
as the work went forward. The relations between the clergy and 
the people tend to this. House to house visitation—the strength 
of the parochial system—is the basis of the plan. Volunteers 
would be forthcoming in every district. Easter vestries would be 
more interesting than they have ever been, because of the election 
of the Sustentation Fund Council. Let us be sure to give the 
fullest and the most accurate information as to the needs of the 
clergy, and the difficulty referred to will be dispelled. There 
was difficulty when the Free Church of Scotland began its Susten- 
tation Fund in 1843. The first year of the enterprise the sum 
collected was but £68,704. Ten years later it rose to £94,635. In 
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1864 it reached £115,784, and it has advanced, with encouraging 
and exemplary steadiness, until in 1894 it amounted to £169,943, 
and this year is marked by a bold proposal for “a Forward Move- 
ment.” The Salvation Army—but a few years in existence—has, it is 
stated, an income of £800,000 a year. Difficulties there were, doubt- 
less, when this strange work was initiated. But they were over- 
come. Are Churchmen to be daunted by “ difficulties,” when they 
stand possessed of the one system which presents the necessary 
organization ready to their hands, needing nothing more than the 
authoritative initiation of the episcopate, and the united, intelli- 
gent, and persevering work of the parochial clergy, to secure, 
enrol, and, in the first instance, direct the collecting members of 
the Sustentation Fund Council ? 

If anything was needed to intensify the importance of launching 
some such scheme as is now advocated, we need not go far to find 
it. The prevailing shrinkage of income has depleted the resources 
of our landed gentry, who have, as a class, ever exhibited most 
generous sympathy towards the Church of England. They are now 
impoverished, and as a consequence, no large donations need be 
expected from them on behalf of the clergy. Their successors have 
to take account of recent legislation. The most phlegmatic and 
even envious reader will be startled to be informed that since 
August Ist, 1894, when the death duties began to operate, they 
have yielded no less than £8,000,000. The incidence of this 
impost is crushing, in many quarters, and indirectly the resident 
pastorate is affected. In the great centres of commerce the posi- 
tion of the wealthy classes is essentially altered, and the alteration is 
to the disadvantage of the clergy. Time was when in such towns as 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, donations 
as large as £500 or £1,000 were given by the head of a prosperous 
firm. Money was rapidly made. It was generously bestowed. But 
the operation of the limited liability principle has changed these 
firms into public companies. The former had a sense of religion, and 
was ready to express it in the consecration of substance. The latter 
has no sense of religion, and cannot be expected to act as though 
it had. True, wealth is now more distributed than it was. This 
means, that whereas in the old days a merchant prince gave 
£1,000 to a church, one has now to influence fifty separate con- 
sciences, to overmaster fifty separate minds, and to overcome 
objections which increase in the ratio of a multiplied member- 
ship and limited resources. All this points to the Church’s 
duty to address her wisdom, her energy, her organization, and 
her influence to the acquisition of revenue from an extended area 
and in small sums. Unless some attempt be made, the intel- 
lectual calibre of the clergy will speedily become what it has 
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never yet been, and they must once more revert to celibacy. 
Nor are these the only issues which await the present distress. 
Far graver than either are the suggestions which arise from 
the census returns recently presented to Parliament, and which 
have to do with the numerical power of the clergy of the Church 
of England to meet national needs. The figures which re- 
present the ministers of “ other religious bodies” are most instruc- 
tive. They show that their actual increase in the decade ending 
1881 was from 9,334 to 9,734, or 428 per cent., and in the next 
decade from 9,734 to 10,057, or 3:3 per cent. In 1871 there was a 
dissenting minister to every 2,433 of population; in 1881, there 
was one to every 2,668 of population; and in 1891 there was one 
to every 2,883. The conclusion drawn by The Times from these 
figures is, “they look very much as if dissent were ceasing to meet 
the wants of the time.” The increase of the clergy is in advanta- 
geous contrast. In the first decade, they increased from 20,694 to 
21,663, or only by 4:2 per cent.; “while in the second they rather 
more than kept pace with the population, and increased to 24,232, 
or by 11°86 per cent.” If the Church is to hold the ground thus 
won, and to conquer much that is still to be possessed, her re- 
sources must be increased. But from what quarter are these 
resources to be provided? If they are not forthcoming, shall we 
be able to hold our ground? It is no exaggeration to affirm the 
efficiency of the ministry and the progress of the Church are 
involved in the problem now under review. 

It must not be forgotten the whole question is very closely re- 
lated to some aspects of Church Reform. Foremost amongst these 
we place the union of small benefices. There can hardly be a doubt 
that many of the spheres which fall under this description present 
two great abuses. The resident clergy are underworked, and they 
are underpaid. Of these two evils the first is the greater. A man 
may cope with poverty. Few men can cope with idleness. Spare 
energies are prolific in generating evil habits. The union of parishes, 
with but very sinall populations, ought to be effected, and to this 
end, episcopal authority should be made a reality. At the same 
time, a rough-and-ready rule ought to be avoided. The advantages 
to the poor, as well as to those who cannot be so described, of a 
residential pastorate are very great. In rural districts they are 
especially so. Hence the importance of the utmost care being 
taken to preserve to the people all the moral and material benefits 
which accrue to them from the presence in their midst of the one 
house, within whose walls they know there is one man who is their 
friend, their adviser, their helper, and to ensure to that one man 
adequate scope for his sympathies, his services, his powers. In 
urban districts a very different line may be safely taken. The 
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population is concentrated, and in some places, unhappily, it is 
congested. In the former spheres one may have to cover miles in 
passing from one church or parsonage to another. In the latter, 
one has but a few minutes to walk for a similar purpose. Thus in 
Cathedral cities there are small benefices which are elbowing each 
other into insignificance, and which do not give the parish priest 
either sufficient work or sufficient wage. Take the City of Norwich. 
If we include five unions, there are forty churches in the rural 
deanery. Of these, seven have populations under 500, and twelve 
have populations over 500 but under 1,000. The late Bishop 
Pelham was one of the ablest administrators that ever sat on the 
Anglican Episcopal Bench. He deplored this state of things. He 
endeavoured to rectify it. But he was met with resistance, or- 
ganized, unyielding, and parochial. The laity regarded the union 
of small parishes as an invasion of their rights. They appealed to 
patrons to withhold their consent. They persuaded many of them 
to do so, and but little was in consequence accomplished. Never- 
theless, there is no doubt that such resistance would not be offered 
now. This measure of reform might be adopted on an enlarged 
scale. Nor is this all. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners should 
revise the grants they have already made. They should further 
re-open cases which appear to be hermetically sealed. Daughter 
churches should be endowed, not out of the common fund, but, 
where it is possible, out of the revenues of the mother church. 
The people should have some voice in the appointment of the 
parochial clergy. The perpetuity of the incumbent should be 
made conditional. Some of these reforms could be effected without 
any fresh legislation. All of them would be secured, if by sustain- 
ing the ministry, the people demonstrated their right, on the most 
direct and equitable grounds, to a share in the executive of the 
Church, and their readiness to provide adequate maintenance for 
those who bear the burden of the Lord. 

Some persons advocate the re-adjustment of the taxation to which 
many of the clergy are now liable. They agitate for the levying 
of taxes upon the parson’s holding rather than upon his income. 
This would leave him some £15 per cent.—the average taxation to 
which tithe is now liable. But since tithe is also held by lay im- 
propriators, an ugly question arises immediately. It becomes very 
serious when we state the amount of tithe so held. Itis no less than 
£962,262. Would lay impropriators continue to pay £15 per cent. 
if the clergy were relieved of it? Would the nation consent to 
legislation of this character? Upon whom would the burden 
fall, if it were lifted from the homes of the clergy? Would the 
tithe-payers—whose murmurs are already floating in the eccle- 
siastical atmosphere—be quiescent under such altered conditions / 
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These enquiries intimate that relief can hardly come from this 
direction. Others are casting their eyes in the direction of the 
cathedrals. They speak as if the suppression of canonries, which 
are somewhat disendowed already, would meet the necessities of 
the huge evil which is now interesting the nation. Others are 
looking to episcopal incomes, comparing these with the “starv- 
ings,” and arguing for the trial of a sort of ecclesiastical hotch- 
pot. But, in all sobriety and seriousness, is it gravely accepted 
by any reasonable and well-informed man that the Anglican 
episcopate is over-paid? So long as public opinion requires, and 
rightly requires, our bishops to occupy houses which are inter- 
twined with the history of the nation as much as with the history 
of the Church, their learned and laborious occupants are not over- 
paid. An over-housed bishop is an under-paid bishop. England 
has had a few episcopal balance-sheets presented to public in- 
spection in recent times. Bishop W. K. Hamilton held the see 
of Salisbury from 1854 to 1869. He borrowed £3,000 to take 
possession, effect repairs, and furnish his house. He was never able 
to repay that loan during the whole of his episcopate. It was 
repaid by his heirs out of heavy insurances which that saintly man 
was obliged to effect. Bishop Moberley succeeded in 1864, and 
lived till 1885. He left some £6,000. Archbishop Thomson was 
translated from Gloucester and Bristol, which he held from 1861 to 
1863, to the Archdiocese of York, which he held from 1863 to 
1890. In the former position he received some £10,000. As metro- 
politan of the northern province for twenty-seven years, he received 
£270,000. Yet Archbishop Thomson died in possession of £35,729 
—a large proportion of which was bequeathed to him by his father 
who predeceased him a few years! The great primate was most 
generous to his poor clergy, hospitable almost to a fault, and be- 
stowed his offerings with a very free hand. Archbishop Magee 
held the see but for a few months, but he was Bishop of Peter- 
borough from 1868 to 1891. After twenty-three years of arduous 
service, he died. He left behind him £18,620, of which £14,000 
was the proceeds of insurance policies. The late Bishop of Norwich, 
Dr. Pelham, held the see from 1857 to 1893. His gross estate, 
settled and unsettled, amounted to £13,605, a great part of which 
was insurance policies. It is believed Bishop Pelham gave away 
nearly the whole of his episcopal income. The present episcopate 
ure not less generous than those whose faith they follow. As a 
class, it is the baldest, barest truth to say they have made the very 
best use of the means with which the Church and nation have en- 
trusted them. These means should not be diminished. Bishops who 
live and labour, as do the members of the Anglican episcopate, seem 
to be particularly entitled to make such an appeal to fue nation as 
VOL, XXVL. 46 
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a National Church Sustentation Fund requires. Historically and 
officially the obligation to take some action is theirs. It is some- 
thing to know that not, within the confines of our country, is 
there a body of men who could make such an appeal with equal 
grace, reason, persuasiveness, and power.. They can make it to a 
nation whose sons and daughters acquire large earnings; hoard 
vast and increasing investments in well-nigh every country under 
heaven; and yet have means, ample and secure, for supplying 
without anxiety the needs, comforts, and even luxuries of this 
luxurious age. ° 


WituiaM Lerroy, D.D., 
Dean of Norwich. 
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THE SQUEEZE. 


Tue terrace that runs close under the front of Hughenden manor- 
house is much less than three hundred feet long, even as seen 
under the dim expanding light of a starry sky, but, “I suppose,” 
said the shadow that came to my side there, speaking on the 
instant of appearance as if with a wish to be as little startling as 
possible, “I suppose there is not another hundred yards of ground 
where so many dreams have walked as over the ribband that we 
are treading now.” 

“That, sir,” said I, “ was the very thought in my mind when you 
—when you spoke.” 

“IT know it was,” said the shadow, placing his hand on my 
shoulder with a caressing condescension which I remembered of 
old, “and I confirm the thought, happy that you do me justice. 
For, you know, they were good dreams. Why, yes, if you will have 
it so, prodigiously romantic. But—believe a disinterested shade! 
—England would have been none the worse for their accomplish- 
ment, nor any man in England.” 

“Every village a granary, every port a Venice, every ship an 
argosy !” 

The hand on my shoulder gave it a good-natured squeeze, as he 
said, “My weakness precisely described. Do you count any 
dreamers now in the business I have retired from ?” 

“There is a clever Mr. Asquith lately come up, but I should 
hesitate to say that—— ” 

“Asquith ? Asquith? Ah, yes, we hear of him; rumours of his 
practical sense come out to us. In my time there was a great 
potato-salesman of that name; his deliveries reported to be 
enormous, and the potatoes excellent. Not related to the potato- 
merchant? You destroy an inexcusable illusion, one of the many 
that we are beguiled into by the fitness of things. A great and 
unsuspected betrayer in that way is the fitness of things; parent 
of half our errors and illusions.” 

“But mostly of those that please us best.” 

“That please us best, either through our innocent vanities, or 
those of the other kind that usually go by the name of jealousies. 

46* 
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And so you are carrying on affairs at present entirely by persons 
of practical sense.” 

“T don’t know that I meant——” 

“All good solid British timber. Admirable! Impenetrable! 
I know its qualities by actual encounter.” 

“ Much, sir, to your damage ?” 

This was meant as an arch expression of unbelief in any hurt to 
the author of Coningsby from collision with our wooden wit; but 
how clumsy an archness it was I felt the next moment. Inclining 
toward me in the manner that signifies that of course there is no 
offence, the ghost of the great man said: 

“ Were it not that we are much nearer of an age now than—let me 
remember: when was it that I left Curzon Street ? 1881? Well, 
then, were it not that we are so much nearer the same age now 
than we were at that time, I should make bold to tip you an old 
saying of mine about the dangers of launching unpremeditated 
compliment. There is no risk more hazardous, for the natives of 
our common country. However, you are safe with me. I don't 
mistake your compliment for a serious question, knowing you are 
well aware of the damage.” 

“And you also understand,” said the culprit to whom these words 
were addressed, “that when I spoke I had in mind the triumphs 
of your later career.” 

“Yes, there were triumphs. Progresses, plaudits, populace with 
hats up,even your Manchester middle class conquered. And good 
it is to think of. . . . I give myself away to you with the con- 
fession that there is nothing I love so much to paint the air with 
as Piccadilly on a certain anniversary, and the primroses on the 
cabmen’s whips. Have I seen them? Certainly: in a stroll with 
Rowton on the quiet Green Park side. But triumphs like these 
are accidentals, as every wise man knows. They are not success, 
and the best of them cannot relieve me of the memory that my 
later career was—what it was. Mangué. And I believe I have 
a friend handy who knows exactly why.” 

“Collision with the—the timber ?” 

“Collision with the timber. As a national emblem the tree of 
your choice is admirable. Yet the truth is that there is rather too 
much oak in the British intellect; and every genius that is sent 
astray amongst you to do you good may depend that he will 
never evade it as a bar, though he may succeed in dodging it as a 
club.” 

“ Your own experience.” 

“ My experience to the last, and then not least. However, you 
are not forbidden to hope for a change. The English of one age 
are not exactly the English of another. All depends upon your 
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luck. The shock of a great disaster, or the intrusion of a tremen- 
dous menace between eye and eye-glass, may put you right. There 
is your chance, and you may not have long to wait for it.” 

“Ts not there a mighty change already in the political outlook ?” 
said I. For at the time of this unexpected meeting the elections 
of 1895 were not long over, and the latest selections for the new 
Government were not a fortnight old. 

“ And, tell me, what is this mighty change ?” 

An attected ignorance is always embarrassing to instruct ; but 
the august shade whose winning flatteries of speech and manner 
were not less watchful than they were before he “left Curzon 
Street,” relieved me in two turns on the terrace with, “ Now I see 
it all.” 

“ And,” he went on, “nothing could be more fortunate; of the 
highest importance, considering the march of your troubles abroad. 
Yet, for my part, I should be less inclined to describe these elec- 
tions as signifying a return of the Elizabethan spirit than as 
announcing a general vomit.” 

“ But, then, what relief to the whole system !” 

“Tmmense! but only relief; and the whole political system 
itself is groaning for remedy. In another atmosphere, now more 
my own, [ should boldly say that it needs remodelling altogether ; 
but in this dear familiar place—(you have seen my peacocks ?)— 
the sense of detachment from the world slips away, and the old 
restraints of responsibility return. Yet Ill let fly the opinion 
between our two selves that statesmanship has become very nearly 
impossible in England. The changed conditions of government 
are even ettacing all conceptions of statesmanship. The process is 
so advanced already that a careful handling of parties, adroit 
management of public opinion, a learned eye for the weathercock, 
always needful to the complete statesman, are now the statesman 
complete. Nothing more is expected of him; they bound all 
that he can aspire to, or at any rate attempt. Therefore atrophy 
creeps on aspiration ; and as nearly as I can maké out, paralysis of 
the more original and adventurous functions of statesmanship will 
soon be accepted as a comfort by those who fill the higher offices of 
State. So much easier for statesmanship to sleep o’ nights when 
its whole business is to smell out in the reek of a crowd the safer 
policy to pursue; that is to say, the course of conduct which, wise 
or not, is most secure against reproach.” 

“Or, smelling in the reek no consciousness of a certain trouble- 
some something that ought to be done, there is the comfort of 
leaving it undone with a quiet conscience.” 

“Why not? Well, when you tell me of a mighty change in the 
political outlook, do you detect any sign of revulsion from that 
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state of things? As I understand, Sir William Harcourt’s con- 
demnation is not that he thought his favourite Bill wise, but that 
he fancied it popular. There is small appearance of returning 
grace in that. From the other side they tell me that so little 
freedom of speech is allowed to Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship— 
and he is your most august and tip-top man—that he dare not 
open his mouth upon what he believes the most instructive of his 
recent meditations. Completed amidst the ruins of your most 
vital industry, these meditations constrain him to bear witness to 
the imperfections of Free Trade; I mean, of course—(for God’s sake 
don’t mistake me !)—when played as a bout of solitaire with all 
the rigours of the game. With assistance, he has cast what he 
would say into various forms of cautious innuendo, but without dar- 
ing to utter one of them, fearing to be torn to pieces in the streets 
like the famous Dutch admiral of old. Do you credit that story / 
R——, who arrived the other day, was full of it.” 

“True to the letter, probably.” 

“ How consoling to persons who are now departed shades! Well, 
we are in England at the present moment, and must be careful ; 
but out of England I think it might be safely said that 
the statesmanship most cultivated by British preference is the 
cataleptic. . . . And still, though of course I see how much 
you are to be congratulated on these elections, | am slow in 
making out your mighty change for the better.” 

“ Consider, sir, what an enormous relief it is to be freed from the 
faddist tyrannies.” 

“ Relief? Salvation! But you do not mean freed. If you do—! 
You may hope for alleviation. You may even look for temporary 
cessation. But, depend upon it, whosoever fancies that you have 
got rid of the faddist and the fanatic—got rid of them, I mean, as a 
determining influence in atfairs—will find himself very much mis- 
taken.” 

Struck with the conviction that my ghostly instructor was 
right, I could only mutter something to the effect that I was sorry 
for it. 

“Of course you are. But what would you have? ‘The diseases 
of culture must be endured, like the rest.” 

“If these gentlemen would only recognize themselves under 
that name x 


“You think it might do them good. Try it! But no, they 
never will, and nothing will do them the good you intend. They 
will continue to flourish under a ticket of the same meaning as 
‘amongst the most distinctive products of our civilization. Per- 
fectly correct! The charming phrase describes them, to their own 
satisfaction, with scientific accuracy ; and that is the point for you 
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to consider. Your faddists are no passing torment. Natural pro- 
ducts of your civilization—or, as the philosophers might say, of 
British character in certain conditions of environment—they are 
here for the same reasons that there are firs in Norway and ex- 
tremely tall young women in the parks. It is a very moderate 
prophecy, therefore, that they will survive the elections; and since 
your whole system of government favours their existence and their 
persistence, rely upon it that you will soon find them as lively and 
as deadly as ever.” 

“There will be some respite, at any rate; and the new Govern- 
ment being extraordinarily strong, the respite may be a long one.” 

“ A Coalition Government, I understand.” 

The tone in which this was said made it needless to say more. 
At the drop of his voice on the last syllable, a troop of words as 
ghostly as himself passed into my mind, adding, “And coalition 
governments are not less likely than others to invite faddist enter- 
prise.” 

“ However,” he resumed, glancing eastward, and then drawing 
nearer to the house as if with a mind to look in, “ however, there 
will be some respite, as you say. No doubt. But what—what is 
this that I hear about Armenian atrocities and a rising Armenian 
agitation? Is there nothing in that ?” 

Now though the agitation had been going on for some months, 
there was still very little in it at that time, and I answered accord- 
ingly. The country, I said, had shown itself extremely suspicious 
of the Armenian agitation, of its origin, of its working, of its 
veracities—of everything about it. 

“ But does the country make known these sentiments.” 

I could not say that it did. 

“ Hasn’t, perhaps, the courage of its sentiments.” 

There had certainly been no appearance of anything of the 
kind, 

“Keeps its doubts dark; silences its rational apprehensions of 
being plunged into some magnificently mad course of action, for 
fear of being thought behindhand with the loftier feelings o’ 
humanity. Yes; and for the same reason your statesmen whom 
this weakness stifles dare not complain of it, or attempt the duty of 
reasoning itaway. . . . What have we said of the faddist ? This 
weakness also is among the most distinctive products of your 
civilization, and it is the exact complement, the female principle, 
of the other. By its invaluable aid the faddist and the fanatic have 
become the great political propagators of the time. As for this 
Armenian agitation, what measure of righteousness there may 


be in it | know no more than Hamlet’s father. A good deal, I 
suppose ?” 
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* Of righteous inspiration plenty.” 

“And of cireumspection how much? But the question is 
answered. As the Turk is for tenderness, so is the rwat celum 
agitator for discretion. . . . Ah, what a bower Downing Street 
would be if in public as in private life a man might abandon him- 
self to the luxury of being better-hearted than his neighbours! 
What a comfort it would be, especially at the Foreign Ottice, the 
War Office, and the Admiralty! However, it is not permitted yet. 
Was it you who said that in their relations with each other nations 
are still under the dispensation of the wild beasts in the forest ? 
Whoever did, it goes to the mark. However much our sensibili- 
ties may condemn the fact, the truth is that righteousness is no 
complete substitute for wisdom in the conduct of international 
affairs, as this business inay presently show. For I should be in- 
clined to back the Armenian agitation to goa long way yet—if I 
had any money. . . . Diplomatic interference already achieved, 
I fancy.” 

“ Long ago, sir. A Liberal Prime Minister could hardly refuse 
that concession to popular feeling.” 

“True. . . . Naturally, in conjunction with Russia and 
France.” 

“ Unavoidably, perhaps.” 

“A just correction. To avoid beginning intervention with a 
general war was an essential point of policy.” 

Something in this remark beyond its mockery staggered me for 
amoment. “And what, sir,” said I, “ would you wager on the 
event ?” 

“Let me tell you rather what [ would not risk upon it. But no. 
I'll go no farther than this: The event is of the most sporting 
description, if uncertainty is the charm of sport. One positive 
doubt occurs to me, however, which is, whether the Armenians ¢an 
make any more substantial gain than the gratification of a great 
revenge. It is vastly to the purpose that they are not a nation, 
but a people; and what there is in that difference they have yet 
to find out. The discovery will come when the reckoning is 
made up. As far as England herself is concerned, which is a 
thousand times more important, the odds on the event were 
precisely indicated when Lord Rosebery invited Russia and France 
to begin with him the game of intervention. You take me? It is 
two to one that England gets no advantage whatever from that 
move.” 

“ Advantage! None is sought.” 

“IT know. But my statement did not go far enough. England 
will get nothing but disadvantage ; and of curses ten thousand for 
a single ‘Thank ye. Why it must be so would fill a speech for a 
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Lord Mayor's banquet ; but most of the argument would simply 
come to this: it is necessary to be strong enough even to do 
good.” 

At this I supposed him thinking of the chances of war as a 
possible outcome, and I said as much. 

“No,” was the reply, given after 2 momentary pause and yet 
with emphasis. “Not that I answer with any knowledge of par- 
ticulars in this affair, though, as it stands, it may very well end 
without serious disturbance of any kind, I should think. But, 
even if not, don’t let your apprehensions run on to war. There 
would be a certain self-flattery in that which might deceive you 
painfully. The consequences you have reason to fear at any criti- 
cal moment now are not of so robust a character. Better for you 
if they were in the long run. There will be no war.” 

“You speak, sir e 

“In the character of a well-hacked politician and old servant of 
the Crown, and with no higher pretentions. Pray do not allow 
yourself to be misled by my supernatural appearance. These are 
opinions, not prophecies. I know there is a prevalent impression 
that ghosts have an acquaintance with future events which is 
denied to other people. Don’t believe a word of it! What you do 
me the honour of listening to are mere calculations after the 
method of Cocker, without Cocker’s means of certification. 
Reckon for yourself. Write on a sheet of paper that Russia is 
now the strongest Power in Europe; strong in its offensive and 
defensive resource; incomparably strong, for both diplomacy and 
war, in the concentration of all authority where it can be wielded 
instantly and without question; incomparably strong also in the 
command of alliances, which is the dominant factor in the whole 
calculation. Write on another sheet that although England’s 
fighting resources are great enough to be called enormous, she is 
incomparably weak in both those other particulars: her Govern- 
ments condemned to timidity and impromptitude in diplomatic 
action, and easily overbid—for it seems to have come to that—in 
the market for alliance with great fleets and armies. Having got 
those facts down, now imagine that Russia, acting upon some 
calculation, or deciding by some accident provoked or unprovoked 
that the time has come for crowning her ambitions in the mosque 
of St. Sophia, definitely moves. Imagine further, if you. like, that 
this is done in open contempt of England’s interests; but remem- 
ber at the same time that there is a large party in the country 
which denies that any prospect of damage to your standing in 
the world would justify a quarrel with Russia in Turkey—and now, 
what do you think ?” 
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“T think we may allow ourselves the full consolation of believing 
that whatever happens we shall have no war.” 

“Upon that give yourselves joy—but within proper limitations. 
You may rejoice that there will be no war, but not at the why and 
wherefore. For what is the plain English of that? It is that one 
of the most tremendous changes in the history of Europe—at least 
the equal of that upon which England rose to her splendid pre- 
eminence, but not a likely means of restoring her to it—inay be 
accomplished while your better policy is to sinile and look another 
way. I almost hope that I do not make myself plain.” 

“ But, sir,” said I, after a moment’s pause, “ what is the lesson of 
all this? What is to be learnt from it?” 

“Everything that may be learnt from a candid understanding 
of your position ; and particularly this, which has all to do with 
the Armenian attair. I hear enough to know that both people and 
Government in England are taking the alarm at last—that you are 
arming vigorously, that you are even beginning to admit that 
alliances may be a reasonable subject of discussion. But you 
begin on both so late that time, time, time may be worth king- 
doms to you. Three undisturbed years, with hammers swinging 
in the dockyard and awakened wits at work in the council- 
chamber,—do you think your rivals never calculate the difference 
those few years may make to them? Is it conceivable ?” 

“ Impossible !” 

“Quite. And yet you—! No sooner do you understand the value 
of this precious time than you risk every hope of it for a mess of 
sentiment. I speak of what is called the country. Only upon a 
sense of compulsion would any Government put all its chances 
of securing these three years, or one of them, into the hands of 
an unfriendly coalition, to be turned to account as suited the 
coalition best. Roused by events in Eastern Asia to full conscious- 
ness of being unprepared to play your part ina threatened shifting 
of empire, you agitate to bring on the movement where it has 
always been thought most instant and most dangerous. What 
amazing levity !” 

“ And yet, were an angel to repeat your argument he would find 
himself blocked by an immovable answer.” 

“ Not improbably. What is the answer ?” 

“ That so far as its effect is political, the natural result of inter- 
vention is exactly the result intended; avoidance of an Eastern 
(Juestion crisis.” 

“| know; and they believe it, partly. It is a characteristic of 
the more distinctive products of your civilization to mistake the 
invention of paradox for discovery of the higher wisdom. Culture 
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has its own corruptions, and this is one of them. In politics, at 
any rate, the wisdom you should cling to now is of remarkable 
simplicity. Those three years! Those three years and what should 
be accomplished in them. Fix your minds on the enormous im- 
portance of that, and let nothing seduce them from it; or you may 
never escape the danger closing about you. Which, I bid you 
believe, is not war.” 

“ Not war, but——” 

“ Squeeze |” 

“T mark the word.” 

“Squeeze! A new process, of which, though you naturally 
shrink from acknowledging its operation under that name, you 
are already aware. Squeeze. How natural it is, and how interest- 
ing to political philosophers its obscurer sources of derivation! You 
have no perception of anything obscure? Then you see clearer 
than I do. Let me tell you how I make the matter out. At 
every fresh alarm of war, comforters arise who explain that the 
horrors that are feared from the tremendous forces of destruction 
that modern armies wield are really protection from them. Hence- 
forth and increasingly, the achievements of war must be so horrible 
and so appalling in their swiftness, miscalculation will be so fright- 
fully punished, the malice of accident may work such fearful con- 
sequences, that the launching word will stick in any throat that is 
bidden to utter it. So that war need not be dreaded so very 
much after all. We must agree that there is a great deal in this 
calculation ; but we shall also agree, I think, that the greater the 
reluctance to give the word for slaughter, the stronger the prompt- 
ing for combination to squeeze. It is the grand alternative. It is 
humane, it is inexpensive, and properly applied by Powers who 
have the least horror of nineteenth century warfare to those that 
have the most, offers flattering prospects of success. Should there 
be a nation on earth which, while it is sluggish in armament and 
slow to enter on great wars, is bulked about with a large accumu- 
lation of valuable property, the squeeze may be expected to begin. 
But what doI say? It has begun.” 

“In the Far East.” 

“In Eastern Asia; palpably, sensibly; and if you are wise, you 
will rather cultivate your consciousness of the operation than try 
to persuade yourselves that you are too robust to feel it. That is 
the Chinese error, and very ridiculous you find it in the Chinese. 
Even in the remote and echoless place that we others haunt rather 
than inhabit, I feel that within the last six months you have been 
stripped—stripped—of far more prestige than you can afford to 
lose. . . . Yes, yes!” he continued, when I would have inter- 
rupted him with a remark of my own on that subject, “but you 
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must find some means of braining that remnant of the Manchester 
illuminati. But that they may understand and respect the deed, 
tell them that prestige—which they take, apparently, for a sort of 
military hallucination—is the most substantial of unsubstantial 
things ; and further, that they are to receive ‘substantial’ in the 
commercial sense. Tell them that prestige is ridiculed only by 
men who are such fools that while they laugh they are entirely 
aware of the value of credit. They repeat‘ Give a dog a bad name,’ 
and ‘Nothing succeeds like success, with all the conviction of 
original remark ; and then, having paid the sincerest homage to 
that ancient wisdom, let loose their intolerable modern wit upon 
prestige! Tell them—but they won’t understand it—that prestige 
is the plain working prose of what, when set to music, speaks by 
the morning drum of which they may have heard. . . . Well, 
we at any rate know what prestige stands for, and that very grave 
mischief is afoot when we see it shrinking under the squeeze.” 

“The hug of the bear that we used to bawl about, with less of 
metaphor and more of prophecy than we were aware of.” 

This was an interjection too trivial and common-place for 
response, though it happened to be in the line of cogitation that 
my shadowy companion had returned to. The suppression of his 
Eastern policy in his own Cabinet at the time of the Russo-Turkish 
war, and the ridicule which the report of it drew from the practical 
sense of the country—it was this that he was girding at when he 
remarked upon the timber-built character of British intellect ; and 
the word prestige seemed to recall those disappointments and 
injuries to his ghostly mind. 

“And I wonder,” he said, “whether the policy which my col- 
leagues would not allow, and the general intelligence scorned, 
appears more pardonable now that the squeeze has begun. Perhaps 
my reputation— (I daresay you don’t know what a curious feeling of 
widow-hood a man has for his reputation, left alone to wither in 
the world he has left)—perhaps my reputation may permit 
itself some hope on that score; for to put off the squeeze, 
possibly to avoid it altogether, was precisely what that policy 
of mine was intended for. The hug being felt, the intention 
will certainly be respected, I should think; and the policy 
itself may be allowed the merit of being designed for no 
imaginary and no incommensurable purpose. Imaginary it was, 
but—as the event vouches and not my vanity, which is deceased— 
only in the sense of being instructed by an imaginative perception 
of a real and absolute danger. I do not mean to tell you that I 
foresaw the squeeze exactly asit is being worked. Russia—(certain 
great conquests were then going on, remember)—Russia pre- 
sented itself to my vision as a vast mass, moving at a constantly 
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increasing rate, gathering to itself enormous accretions of poten- 
tiality as it moved in its wide orbit, ever adding to its weight and 
momentum by the law of gravitation, and destined to roll across 
our path with a prodigious squeeze unless brought to a check. I 
daresay it is true that check was all that could be achieved. But 
what then? Who refrains from checking decay because he knows 
that it will have its way at last? A great check to Russia would 
provide time and scope for those accidents and occasions which it is 
the business of statesmanship to watch for and to trattic in—that I 
saw ; and further I saw, or profoundly feared, that while check was 


all that could be accomplished, the last good opportunity for even 
that had come.” 


“ And it had.” 

“Tt had; though I suppose we should only be allowed to say that 
there has been none since, and that no mortal eye can discern the 
chance of another opportunity in the whole prospect of affairs, 
near or far. The occasion passed, and in a single generation Russia 
has become dictator of Europe, commander of alliances, organizer 
of grand squeezes ——” 

“'To whom no one says ‘ Bogey,’ now.” 

“ Not even the most superior person. Of course there was hazard 
in my Eastern policy; yet if the contemporary historian will but 
look about him, he will see, I think, that it is improperly described 
as the mere outlines and flourishes of a grandiose idea. The 
thought should weigh with him, too, that it was probably the last 
proposal of the kind that will ever be heard of in England from 
the mouth of a Minister, unless, indeed, a day is in store when the 
country will be startled into changing its form of government 
altogether. Till then far wiser schemes of action than mine may 
be planned to forestall more grave disasters ; but no Cabinet will 
give them a hearing if, like mine, they provide by means of imme- 
diate war for perils that are not well in sight. They must come 
near enough, these perils, to confront the Man in the Street at every 
corner, or they will be imaginary ; and he will insist upon his poli- 
tical leaders telling him—in whatever locutions may be found con- 
venient—that they are nothing else. And his political leaders will 
obey. They are under the strongest constraints to obey. Firstly, 
there is the constitutional expectation that they will say whatever 
is most agreeable to the majority of their fellow-countrymen. Of 
itself that is a fairly sufticient obligation, as no doubt they feel at 
the Foreign Office at this moment. But it is triflmg when com- 
pared with another, which comes from the difficulty of avowing 
that dangers do exist which should be immediately and vigorously 
combated. No minister can bring himself to say that,in any form 
of language intelligible to the country. Accordingly, the Man in 
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the Street gets his satisfactory assurance, to the perpetuation of 
weakness and illusion. A sorry game,and one that—you need not 
remind me—I played my little partin. . . . I forget, though: 
what was my particular fraud? Solemn utterance, if I rightly 
remember, of a strikingly original, strangely impressive, and (1 
know I am not wrong there) singularly well-timed remark that 
‘there is room enough for all.’” 

“ Room for us all in Asia.” 

“You are right, | am sure; for I now recollect that as I spoke 
the amplifying thought passed through my mind, ‘Just as there 
is room enough in any saw-pit for two tom cats to live and love at 
ease.’ ” 

There was a pause for suppression of the laugh which the awful 
svlemnity of the speaker at this point forbade. 

“ Ah,” he went on, in a tone betokening that the conversation 
was coming to an end, “how vastly your affairs would improve 
were you disabused of the fancy that Englishmen are unreceptive 
of illusions. No people in the world is more open to illusions ; 
only, to pass with you, they must be dug from the earth, not 
drawn from the sky. Or, rather, being a practical people, you 
prefer to make them for yourselves,—not of fancy, for then you 
would suspect their true character at once, but of good solid 
stupidity, framed and fitted like some spick-and-span piece of 
goods fresh from the carpenter’s shop. They perish, according to 
their kind, but with no saving recognition of what they were: and 
new ones are immediately supplied from the same stuff. On this 
point it would be timely to enlarge, but I must be gone. Some- 
times I would fain be back again in my old place, and most often 
when I think of one thing which has now become the prime con- 
sideration for all who are concerned in the conduct of England’s 
affairs. What I would say—(how pathetic is the falling of these 
stars !)—what I would say is, ‘Improve your plans of State educa- 
tion; redress the burdens upon farming; build light railways ; 
facilitate the carriage of chemicals—do all these things and more. 
But neglect every one of them for a candid understanding and a 
bold readjustment of your relations with the rest of the world. 
Above all, mark one thing well. If it is dangerous to carry on now 
with insufficient armament, without alliances, and with the habit 
of putting off alarm till there is no choice but acquiescence, it 
will be seventy and seven times more perilous under the Squeeze. 
To make that out, remember that there is nothing in your political 
syste but invites the hug, and nothing in its working but favours 
the process. Squeeze is invited by your degenerate habits of 
government ; by that fatal shyness of alliances which you call 
prudent, but which is nine-tenths timidity; by your enfeebled hold 
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upon the sea; by the facilities which your excellent commercial 
policy affords for starving you out; and that part of the mischief 
being pretty complete, it behoves you to be warned that much 
of what invites the hug may be counted on for keeping you dull 
to its operation. What you have most to be afraid of now is this: 
While there can be no mistaking or affecting to mistake a blow, 
Squeeze can be continued long without exhausting the illusions 
which weakness and unreadiness invent to postpone the responsi- 
bility and hazard of resistance. Weigh that well, for it concerns 
you deeply. To arm, and to escape (if possible) from isolation, 
are not only necessities of defence against this newly-developed 
scheme of rivalry, but of relief from the most insidious and 
forcible temptations of statesmanship in England. Neglect it, 
and I promise you a future that will work out to the accompani- 
ment of two alternating songs. In the morning your muezzins 
will chant from their loftiest minarets, ‘There is not a cloud on 
the horizon.’ In the evening they will give out the other soothing 
canticle, ‘No use is there in crying over spilt milk. And the 
morning and the evening will be a long mile on an inglorious path 
of decline.” 


Immediate remark at the close of this harangue would have 
been unseemly, and before the decent interval had passed the voice 
of the great shade resumed its conversational tone for a parting 
word. 

“ You have listened to the longest speech, I fancy, that has ever 
been heard from spectral lips in modern times, and I carry with 
me the recollection that you listened with extreme forbearance. 
All that I really meant to trouble you with was a matter of no 
great consequence : an absurd story that Henry Bulwer put about. 
Instead of which, this large discourse; which must strike you as 
quite out of keeping with all that is reported of communications 
from the world of silence. The truth is, that my many hours 
my many nights of wordlessness in the House of Commons, amidst 
temptations and provocations considered irresistible, have earned 
for me extraordinary privileges. We have some peculiar arrange- 
ments in that way. Should you happen to come across Mr. Carlyle, 
you will discover that he is not even allowed the three words of 


warning which are regarded by all ghosts as a death-right And 
now 4 


A door opened—(we were then at soine distance from the house) 
—and light streamed from it. 


“___good-bye. But I, too, will depart with a thrice-repeated 
word.” 


ec reee 
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At that the shadowy figure drifted from my side, disappearing 


499 


with the last utterance of “Arm! Arm! Arm! 


The notes from which this conversation is written were scribbled 
down months ago, when the present Government was being slowly 
put together. So much has happened since then that anything 
may happen now: for which reason some of the utterances of 
Hughenden’s prophetic shade—utterances which could not have 
been published at the time without exposing his memory to the 
charge of unpurgeable pessimism, or even to the reproach of 
carrying Jingoism beyond the grave--may now be given to the 
printer without fear of any such consequences. Both in the Near 
and the Far East mighty events had begun to move, but in neither 
region had they gone far enough to put these plainly-hinted 
apprehensions of their significance beyond the possibility of 
ridicule. This was especially true of the Far East. At that time a 
vast body of illusion—manufactured, and of no good stuff, though 
it need not be called stupidity—banked out all just perception of 
actual facts and probable consequences. As they were destroyed, 
others replaced them, week after week, in a series that can hardly 
be matched for number, for fragility, and for the passionate attach- 
ment with which they were clung to as long as they lasted. Now, 
however, they are coming to an end; and what was so long a 
smothered suspicion of the Squeeze (for we do make it a virtue to 
‘put off alarm till there is no choice but acquiescence ”) is clearing 
up into general acknowledgment of it as a palpable intention. The 
nearer and fiercer troubles of the Armenian Question may enlarge, 
may decline, and meanwhile take a dozen different aspects between 
the writing of these pages and their publication; but whether 
they smoulder out or blaze up into general conflagration, they 
have had the use of making the true position of England as 
evident to her own people (almost) as it is to the Continental 
nations. Isolation is better understood when it becomes visible, 
and alliances are more likely to be judged at their true value when 
the uncertainty of obtaining them presents itself together with 
the prospect of Squeeze. It follows that the public mind is better 
prepared to meet whatever difficulties it may have to encounter, 
and perhaps more patiently to listen to such warnings as are here 
reported from the terrace at Hughenden. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


